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The book will prove useful to readers who seek a broader under- 
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FOREWORD 





In certain Vaishnava temples of North India devotees receive food remains, from 
the deity's or the guru's repast, known as prasad. In turn devotees sometimes 
share their prasad with other devotees who pay no attention to the giver's caste and 
regard the prasad as sacred and beyond pollution. Some say that prasadis heavier 
than the original offering of food because it has been transformed into the deity's 
or the guru's love (prem), even his very essence. Paul Toomey's book, Food From 
the Mouth of Krishna, is about prasad and other beliefs, rituals and behaviours of 
Vaishnava worship. Yet, it is itself also like prasad. The book is made heavier 
by Toomey, the guru/author, giving us, the disciple/readers, an evocatively 
written and intellectually refined insight into Hindu pilgrimage tradition. Food 
From the Mouth of Krishna is an ethnography permeated with, and transformed 
by, Paul Toomey's own rich and deeply personal experience of the pilgrimage 
center, Govardhan, about 100 miles south of New Delhi. 

Vaishnavites believe that the region surrounding Govardhan known as Braj 
is not a geographical space; rather it is a cosmological place where the youthful 
Lord Krishna played, performed miraculous deeds, and romped with his milkmaid 
(gopi) and cowherd (gopa) friends. Indeed, for those who can see Braj as it really 
is, he is still there performing those same acts through the mystery of his divine 
play or sport (lila). In Food From the Mouth of Krishna, Paul Toomey transports 
us to Govardhan, town and mountain, where he conjures “in the reader a taste for 
the splendid images of Krishna pilgrims see when they visit Govardhan and the 
many flavours they enjoy at feasts and food displays which accompany festivals 
and other rites at the holy hill" (p. 1). Mount Govardhan itself is worshipped as 
a manifestation of Krishna, the auspicious bestower of agricultural fertility, 
desired boons, and divine, loving bliss (anand). In the annual annakut festival 
Krishna, as the mountain, is worshipped in the form of a mountain of rice, which 
devotees take away and eat as prasad. 

Toomey's own words speak for themselves, but let me mention a few 
significant insights artfully embedded into his ‘thick’ description and interpreta- 
tion. First is his exploration of the postmodern concem with difference and 
multiple perspectives. Skillfully employing the comparative method, he portrays 
how Mount Govardhan and its worship are many not one; they are signifiers open 
to as many interpretations as Vaishnavas have perspectives on them. For Gaudiya 
ascetics and their followers the daily food offered to the deity and returned as 
prasad becomes a commensal meal in which caste differences are leveled but non- 
sectarians excluded. For Pushti Margi devotees, offered food becomes prasad, 
marks differences between rich and poor devotees, as well as between sectarian 
gosvami leaders and devotees. For followers of the folk tradition in Braj the 
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distinction between priest and laymen is eliminated when devotees make their 
own offerings to aniconic images of Govardhan in the temple of Mukut Mukh- 
aravind and receive it back as prasad. 

Ironically Toomey's multiple-perspectives approach itself has Hindu roots 
filtered into postmodern concerns through Nietzsche’s interventions. Ironic, too, 
is the growth of a single-perspective approach in India today, as religious funda- 
mentalism seeks an exclusive Hindutva. 

Second, Govardhan itself is a dynamic field of pilgrimage ritual and exper- 
ience; it is unstable, as tradition itself changes. Many of today's pilgrims reject 
the services of traditional pilgrimage priests (pandas) and instead rely on guides 
accompanying their bus tour. Also, at least in the folk tradition, worship of 
aniconic images is increasing while worship of iconic images is decreasing. And, 
asa final example, rules of purity and pollution are becoming more tolerant when 
lower castes are used as cook's helpers transgressing ritually pure cooking space 
for preparation of ritual feasts. 

Finally, Toomey puts aside traditional models for understanding the sects and 
local tradition. Rather than ask which is more authoritative, older, more intellect- 
ually codified and sophisticated, more orthodox and the like, he sees them all 
equal participants in the same ritual field. From that perspective he shows how 
each tradition influences, is influenced by, comments upon, and even contests 
with the others in a dynamic and developing field of lived religious praxis rather 
than of unbending truth demanding exclusive adherence. Vaishnavite Hinduism 
is, then, revealed as a dynamic, developing force for devotees imparting signifi- 
cant, contemporary meaning to their lives. 

In his Introduction Paul Toomey notes that humour was the emotion making 
his panda informants seem ‘‘experience near"' to him and he to them, as “just like 
us." Anyone who knew him - Paul passed away in his forty-first year on 21 July 
1992 in Orlando, Florida, U.S.A. - would know what he meant. The Brajbasis 
(people of Braj) are an open, boisterous, earthy, tart tongued and direct folk who 
enjoy nothing better than a joke or tease at their own or another's expense. Paul 
himself was a mastram (a carefree, joyous, intoxicated-with-life person) who 
outdid the Brajbasis at their own game and thereby endeared himself to them. 

Paul Toomey was born in Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. on23 July 1951. He 
later graduated from Bowdoin College and became a champion, professional ice 
Skater. He took his Ph.D. at the University of Virginia under the guidance of 
Professors Ravindra Khare and Edward Winters. Paul was a grantee of the 
American Institute of Indian Studies in 1975-76 when he studied Hindi, and again 
in 1979-80 when he conducted field work at Govardhan for his Ph.D. dissertation. 

Paul was a brilliantly creative teacher who stimulated students at Cornell, 
Tufts, and the University of Virginia to think for themselves and develop 
innovative projects. A widely read bookworm, he opened students” eyes to the 
pleasures of the text, gave them a taste for the world of ideas, and introduced them 
to the challenges of debate and the joys of fine conversation. His students 
responded with outstanding evaluations of his classes. 
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A garrulous and open person who surely kissed the Blarney Stone, Paul 
Toomey loved people and delighted in spirited conversation. He never failed to 
regale and dazzle anthropological colleagues with his intuitive and incisive 


insights, sharp wit, tart tongue and warm, unbounded generosity. Paul Toomey is 
sorely missed by all who knew him. 


Owen M. Lynch 
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Field research on which this volume is based was conducted between January, 
1979, and April, 1980, at Mount Govardhan, District Mathura, Uttar Pradesh 
(U.P.). This project was funded by a Junior Research Fellowship of the American 
Institute of Indian Studies. I am grateful to the Delhi School of Economics, 
University of Delhi, and to the late M. S. A. Rao in particular, for granting me 
affiliation during my stay in India. This book is a recasting of my doctoral 
dissertation, submitted to the Department of Anthropology, University of 
Virginia, in May 1984. Some new directions in the present work have already 
been explored in several articles published in journals and books. 

I owe the greatest debt of gratitude to my panda friends in Das Bisa Mohalla, 
Govardhan. Field study would almost certainly have been less pleasant without 
the kind support of the late Babu Lal Sharma and his family—especially his son, 
Dr.L. D. Sharma, now also sadly deceased— who accepted me into their home and 
hearths almost from the moment I stepped foot in the town. I have dedicated this 
book to Babu Lal and Gollo (as he was affectionately known in the neighbour- 
hood), who spent many long hours going over field notes and tapes with me, 
indefatigably answering questions about what must often have seemed to them 
trivial matters. 

Iwouldalso like to thank Shrivatsa Goswami of Shri Caitanya Prem Samsthan, 
Vrindaban, for his help during the first months in Braj. Shrivatsa has been an 
inexhaustible source ever since on the Gaudiya Vaishnava tradition in Braj. 
Ainslie Embree provided me with some friendly advice and gracious hospitality 
at many points during this period of fieldwork. Visits to Govardhan by Charlotte 
Vaudeville and John Stratton Hawley were bright spots during that year; both have 
been generous supporters in the years since then. In the course of research for this 
book, I have often sought Alan Entwistle's expert advice on Braj history and 
folklore. The task of writing this book has been made a great deal easier by the 
publication of his Braj: Centre of Krishna Pilgrimage, an indispensible guide to 
folk and sectarian texts written in a variety of different dialects and languages. I 
have also benefitted from Peter Bennett's excellent ethnography of Pushtimarg 
Vaishnavas in Ujjain (Madhya Pradesh). His book appears alongside the present 
volume in this same series by Hindustan. 

Professors Ravindra Khare and Owen Lynch, teachers and friends, read parts 
of the manuscript and offered helpful suggestions concerning procedure, content, 
andstructure. Their insights deepened my thinking ona number of issues. Over the 
years I have often had to rely on Professor Khare's advice to help me focus my 
study and to manage many a difficult fieldwork problem. His pioneering works on 
Norih Indian gastronomy were extremely good guides to the collection and 
analysis of food data. In addition, Khare’s insights on the Ram bhakti tradition— 
in particular his appreciation for this tradition in the area around his native 
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Lucknow—have provided a fruitful contrast to my own understanding of Krishna 
bhakti in Braj. 

I am thankful to Professor Owen Lynch of New York University, for first 
recommending this book to the editors at Hindustan. Over the past decade 
Professor Lynch has generously shared with me his thoughts on the social con- 
struction of emotion in India. He has consistently held (and in this mater I agree 
wholeheartedly with him) that anthropologists of South Asia need to develop a 
greater interest in this important but often neglected subject. Lynch has encour- 
aged the comparative emphasis in the present work, inspite of the difficulties that 
maintaining this approach have sometimes posed for me as a writer. Having 
himself conducted field research among: Caube Brahmans in Mathura, Professor 
Lynch has always been willing to discuss one or another fine point of Braj 
ethnography. He has also helped me focus my ideas on certain critical issues in 
the book. His probing questions have sometimes helped to dislodge from the 
depths of memory long-forgotten insights and snatches of useful information that 
might otherwise have remained unexplored or forgotten. 

I had several friendly and encouraging conversations with Professor M. N. 
Srinivas, editor of this series, when he was Luce Visiting Professor at Wellesley 
College, in 1986-87. Annemarie Shimony, also of Wellesley College, has been a 
staunch supporter and friend since she introduced me to the study of anthropology 
when I was an undergraduate at Bowdoin College. I am much indebted to 
Professor A. M. Shah, associate editor of the series, for his painstaking reading of 
earlier drafts of the book and his editorial guidance in the preparation of the final 
manuscript. Professor Shah's comments have caused me to rethink several 
analytic points in my earlier writings, particularly in regard to the theoretical 
understanding of sectarianism in South Asian sociological discourse. Ravi K. Jain 
of Hindustan Publishing Corporation advised me in several matters relating to the 
correct system of transliteration to be followed in the text and to the book's format 
in general. 

The writing of this book has coincided with several changes in my life. My 
outlook has been so powerfully transformed by these changes that, looking back, 
I sometimes find it difficult to find traces in myself of the carefree student who left 
New York for the field in 1979, after finishing a tour as a performer in an ice 
skating revue on Broadway. Finishing this challenging project, more than a 
decade later, has brought me greater discipline and understanding, I feel, both as 
an anthropologist anda writer. Alan Schwartz was always there to offer friendship 
and moral support. I would also like to express my gratitude to my mother, 
Constance Smith, my brothers Christopher and Stephen Toomey, and my sister, 
Constance Meninno, for their encouragement in this project. Though not perhaps 
a direct result of this project or its subject matter (which touches occasionally on 
the issue of emotions), in the process of writing this book, I have come to 
appreciate more fully the closeness of our family ties and the richness of the 
memories that bind us together. 


Southern Pines, North Carolina 


Paul Toomey 
March, 1992 
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A NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 





A number of problems arise in dealing with the transliteration of Indian languages 
in a monograph which is written for both Indianists and general anthropologists. 
The problem of transliteration has been made even more difficult by the fact that, 
in addition to Sanskrit, this book deals with at least three major linguistic groups, 
Brajbasis (speakers of Braj Bhasha, a dialect of Hindi), Gujaratis, and Bengalis. 
Some of the well-known proper names, such as Krishna, Govardhan, and Vaish- 
navite, have been given in their anglicised spellings. I have tried to convey Hindi 
pronunciation, except in cases where use of Sanskrit (e.g. titles of Sanskrit texts) 
or Braj Bhasha (e.g. Braj for vraja) terms seemed more appropriate. I have in 
general dropped the final silent ‘a’ in, for example, bhog(a) and prasad(a), so as 
to prevent those who are unfamiliar with the language from placing undue stress 
in pronunciation. For easier reading, the terminal ‘s’ indicating the English plural 
has been added to some Hindi words, although it does not so appear in Hindi. My 
transcription of b/v/w, cerebral d(h)/r(h), and -o-/-au- is blatantly inconsistent, and 
there are anomalies as well in my attempted compromise between Sanskrit 
spelling, Hindi pronunciation, and standard romanised forms (e.g. Vrindaban). To 
make the book easily readable and understandable, terms appear in italics in the 
text but without diacritical marks. A glossary of the important terms with 
diacritics is provided at the end of the book immediately after ‘Bibliography’. 








INTRODUCTION: THE INQUIRY AND ITS CONTEXT 


GENERAL APPROACH OF THE STUDY 


Anthropologists often find themselves in a position to use objects as metaphors for 
the peculiar essence they want to portray. Thus Ruth Benedict chose The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword as the title for her book on Japan because she felt 
that these two entities, deeply enmeshed in Japanese culture, were potent symbols 
for polar opposites between which life in that nation is played out. The Hindu 
culture of North India with which this book is concerned is no less rich in symbol- 
ism. Therefore, I hope the title that I have chosen for this work will conjure in the 
reader a taste for the splendid images of Krishna pilgrims see when they visit 
Govardhan and the many flavours they enjoy at feasts and food displays which 
accompany festivals and other rites at the holy hill. Certainly in Braj (a dialect 
variant of the Sanskrit vraj, ‘cowherd encampment’), the pilgrimage area around 
Mathura where Krishna is reputed to have lived as a child, Mount Govardhan is 
preeminent among Krishna’s manifestations in nature. Insofar as actual size is 
concerned, however, most would agree (without wanting to diminish by one whit 
the towering religious stature of the place) that Govardhan is more a hill than a 
mountain.! 

“Krishna as a hill?” the reader probably wonders. And, if so, what connexion 
does this particular hill have with food? Moreover, why should anyone want to eat 
food from someone else's mouth? Even when that someone happens to be one of 
the best-known and best-loved Hindu gods? 

The answers to some of these questions are found in the Govardhan myth, as 
it is recounted in Bhagavatapurana and other Vaishnavite sacred texts. But the 
specific issue of the exchange of food between Lord Krishna and his human 
devotees raises a classic problem in anthropological studies of Hindu religion: the 
role of food as a ‘key’ symbol in ritual and a means by which the relationship 
between men and gods, as well as between men themselves, is established." Food 
and other symbols rich in associational possibilities may appear in diverse cultural 
performances and contexts: in socio-economic contexts, myth, ritual, art, and 
formal rhetoric.? Food's significance is explored in several such contexts in the 
chapters which follow. ; rir. : 

Since this is an ethnography of food ritual and feasting in a major centre of 
Krishna pilgrimage, a few words about my focus, concerns and approach are 
necessary. The study shares an interest in common with several other recent 
studies by anthropologists in the social context of bhakti sects and popular 
religious movements in modem India.” During the medieval period (from the 
13th to 17th centuries) a new attitude toward God emerged among Hindus. 
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Bhakti, emotional, passionate devotion to the Lord replaced the old approaches of 
sacrificial rite and monistic meditation. The focus of religious attention moved 
from the great gods and liturgies connected with polytheism to one God and his 
avatars. In this new religious configuration Vaishnavites were those who 
professed special devotion to Vishnu's avatars, Krishna and Ram, and who 
followed the Pancaratra system of ritual. They were thus distinguished from 
Shaivites and Shaktas, followers of Lord Shiv and Devi.$ 

Modern-day sects and sub-sects in Braj originated in four ancient Vaishnavite 
sects (chatuh sampraday) mentioned in Bhaktamal, a text composed by Nabhaji 
in the late 16th or 17th century: Shrivaishnava Sampraday, whose chief exponent 
was Ramanuja (d. 1137) and whose followers are mostly found today in South 
India and among Ramanandis in the north; Brahma Sampraday, founded at Udipi 
in Karnataka by the saint Madhva (1197-1276), to whom present-day Madhva 
Gaudiya Vaishnavas in Braj trace their spiritual lineage; Nimbark (or Sanakadi) 
Sampraday, named for Nimbark, a 13th century Telegu saint who settled near to 
Govardhan hill and whose sect has a large following in Braj and surrounding areas 
of Rajasthan; Rudra Sampraday, normally named for its obscure founder Vish- 
nusvami, but whose leading proponent was Vallabhacarya (d. 1530), the Telegu 
Brahman founder of Pushtimarg Sampraday, a sect whose followers can be found 
today in many parts of western India (Mital 1968). However, changes in religious 
organisation and in the form of religious expression (especially samkirtan, 
engagement in group singing of love songs to the Lord in vernacular languages) 
were every bit as influential in the development of bhakti religion as the 
philosophical perspectives put forward in these early sects.” The new devotional 
religion fostered ideas of brotherhood and equality, proclaiming that in bhakti 
caste had no meaning. Spiritual authority in the movement began to pass from 
Brahmans to saints and gurus from all levels of society, whose songs and 
biographies formed the basis of an entirely new genre of sacred texts. 

Connotations of the terms ‘marg’ (lit. way or path) and 'sampraday' (lit. 
tradition), by which Hindu sects are known, differ considerably from the English 
terms ‘sect’ or ‘denomination’. In the Hindu conception a sampraday is “the 
orientation of persons to a sacred tradition perpetuated and transmitted via a 
continuous succession of preceptors’ (Bennett 1990: 187). In some sects sadhus 
(monks) are visited by pilgrims who seek their advice and teaching and who may 
become initiated as lay disciples (shishyas), but in other sects, particularly those 
which focus on Krishna, a hereditary guruship is transmitted within Brahman 
families (gosvamis) Behind all this diversity there appears to be one fundamen- 
tal organisational principle at work in Hindu sects: the relationship between gurus 
and disciples (guru-shishya-parampara). 

In Hinduism, which is uncentralised and pluralist, sects exist side by side. 
They also mingle freely with folk beliefs and practices. Inthe Hinducontext, then, 
sect carries no implication, as it does in Western Christianity, of secession from 
an orthodox body such as a church (Wach 1948). Members of particular 
Vaishnavite sects are not always conversant with their sect’s specific theological 
doctrines nor do they regularly practice the sect’s rituals. Strict adherence to 
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sectarian practices is thought to be largely a matter of individual conscience and 
choice (acar-vicar). Patterns of initiation (diksha) also appearto vary across sects. 
In some cases a man can become a sadhu by asking a sadhu to become his guru 
and by subsequently leaving his family for the spiritual family of sadhus. In other 
cases a man can choose to remain a layman while asking a sadhu to become his 
guru. Inothercases still initiation ina sectis passed from generation to generation 
in the same family. Sectaries are not expected to refrain from visiting popular 
temples that are administered by members of another sect. One Vaishnavite sect 
can, however, be distinguished from another, by its spiritual leadership and 
specific institutional arrangements, by the body of rituals and theological doctrine 
it espouses, and by the sect mark (tilak) which members paint on their brows 
(Pocock 1973: 99-100). 

Govardhan's social field is comprised by the dynamic interrelationship of two 
major Vaishnavaite sects, the Gaudiya and Pushtimarg Sampradays, and the non- 
sectarian Braj folk tradition? The term folk, as I use it throughout this book, refers 
to the Braj regional pilgrimage tradition. The folk tradition has its own temples 
presided over by prominent lineages of local Brahmans (pandas), who act as 
guides and perform rituals for pilgrims, and boasts of a sophisticated corpus of 
texts written in Braj Bhasha, the local dialect. Folk and sectarian traditions can 
be distinguished, first, by the way each defines sacred knowledge, and second, by 
the way this sacred knowledge is transmitted to followers over time. There is no 
single canon in the folk tradition, such as exists among sects (Stewart 1985), which 
informs a consistent philosophical position (e.g. shuddhadvaita, the qualified 
nondualism of Pushtimarg, or acintya bhedabhed, the dualism of Gaudiyas); 
rather, sacred knowledge in the folk tradition encompasses a wide range of beliefs 
and ritual practices, allowing for considerable local variation in these matters. 
Channels of transmission in the folk tradition are likewise informal and unsystem- 
atic. In sects, by contrast, the content of sacred knowledge is explicitly set forth 
in authoritative texts and transmission of these traditions can be traced genealogi- 
cally from guru to disciple through a system of spiritual lineages or ‘doors’ (dvar) 
(Burghart 1978). My use of the term folk should also not be confused with the 
sense in which it has generally been used in the past by students of village and 
regional religious patterns in India to designate the vast bedrock of local rites and 
beliefs which, these scholars say, are cut off in some way from elite sources of 
Indian tradition (cf. Srinivas and Shah 1968). 

The book has three main foci which should help to give a clearer picture of 
some of the complex features of bhakti religion. There is, first of all, the issue of 
the social fields encompassed by Hindu pilgrimage places. A great deal can be 
learned by comparing, as I attempt to do here, religious groups and ritual 
specialists in specific pilgrimage centres (e.g. the separate. histories of these 
groups and individuals and their ties to different regions of India, their contrasting 
attitudes toward caste, monasticism and the like, and their social interactions in 
particular contexts). Thus, pilgrimage fulfils several social functions, the most 
central perhaps being to express social values, tensions; even conflict within a 
group or between competing groups like castes andsects.!! Feasts and other public 
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food events are arenas for social interactions of various kinds and vehicles of 
important social and religious messages (Toomey 1986). 

The work's second focus is to arrive at a suitable framework for discussion of 
the relation between folk and sectarian traditions. Past discussions have usually 
been framed in terms of a model that views Indian civilisation as arranged in a 
series of hierarchical levels, linked by dichotomies of the sort ‘great’ tradition/ 
‘little’ tradition, ‘Sanskritic’/ ‘non-Sanskritic’, folk/urban (Toomey 1988a). I 
view this problem from the perspective of intertextuality and differance, two 
closely related methodological concepts introduced into anthropology from 
deconstructionism and post-structuralist literary theory (Lynch 1990a; Ramanujan 
1989). 

The study’s third and final focus pertains to food practices themselves—i.e. 
kinds of food events observed at temples and feasts; food classification systems 
and coded sequences followed by ritual specialists in cooking, offering, and dis- 
tributing food; and finally, meanings conveyed by menu changes and changes in 
quantities of food offerings in different groups.!? Focus on these issues adds to our 
understanding of the way culinary orthodoxy is defined, practiced, and negotiated 
between individuals and groups in a public, that is nondomestic, setting (Appadu- 
rai 1988) and among groups whose ideology ‘plays down, or even repudiates the 
values of caste hierarchy’ (Parry 1974: 118). 

My approach throughout has been shaped by current directions in interpretive 
anthropology.!* Of chief concern in this analysis of culinary symbolic form are: 
the multivocality of food symbols (i.e. their openness to interpretation at different 
hermeneutic levels) and their power to evoke strong emotions (Turner and Turner 
1978: 243-255); the metaphoric and metonymic relationship of food and emotion 
in devotional theory and ritual; and the issue of interpretive variability and 
individual or interactional creativity within a consensual sociocultural order 
(which has particular relevance in this behavioural context to decision-making 
over food practices and commensalism) (Sperber 1975; Colby et al. 1981). 

In bhakti traditions food is constitutive of personhood and social relations, and 
of emotional experience as well. Little specific attention has been paid to this last 
connexion between food and emotion in descriptive and analytic accounts of 
Vaishnavite religion. Thus, through a systematic analysis of culinary thematics 
and pragmatics in three pilgrimage groups, I demonstrate how food symbols and 
Practices operate in isolable, changing fields of social action, relationship, and 
meaning. The study furthers our understanding of diversity within bhakti religion 
and the relation between cultural forms and the social processes from which they 
spring and which they help in turn to transform.'5 

Chapters 2 and 3 of the book lay the groundwork. Chapter 2 discusses the 
sacred topography at Govardhan and specific aspects of the social organisations 
of the groups in the study. Chapter 2 raises a further point concerning the way 
elementary social categories are reordered in bhakti sects. In one sect the category 
of guru overlaps the categories of Brahman and non-Brahman; in the second, the 
category of devotee overlaps the categories of householder and monk by 
appropriating the idea of renunciation and adapting it to life in the world 
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(Madan 1987: 17-47). Symbolic concepts of prasad (lit. 'favour"), food offered 
to the deity and consumed afterward by devotees as consecrated left-overs, are 
given detailed examination in Chapter 3, along with a discussion of the overlap- 
ping sets of evaluative criteria for classifying and categorising food in different 
traditions. This helps set the stage for food events described in later chapters. 

Chapters 4 and 5 explore food transactions in folk and sectarian temples 
respectively. A similar arrangement is followed in chapters 6 and 7 which deal 
with ceremonial feasts. The former set of chapters focuses on the structure of 
ritual action in temple settings and the role of food offerings within this structure; 
the latter set, on relations between food sharing and social integration at feasts. 
The distinction, made at least in sects, between those who share the same moral 
substance and those of different moral substance are thus seen to crosscut the 
restrictions on food exchange derived from the caste hierarchy. Discussion and 
analysis of food data in all four chapters is structured by an idealised procedural 
model, made up of three main components: viz. preparation, offering, and 
distribution. Previous studies of ritual food transactions derive conclusions solely 
from the way prasad is distributed after priests offer it in temples. The model 
employed here, by contrast, gives equal attention to preparation and offering, the 
phases that precede distribution in the ritual food cycle." 

Chapter 8 focuses on the annakut (heap or hill (kut) of grains [anna]) festival. 
Annakut is portrayed in this chapter as an autumn ritual of reversal. In this view, 
inversive symbols in the ritual’s many performances enable pilgrims to visualise 
the ancient Govardhan myth which the festival celebrates. At the same time the 
rite provides a meta-commentary (defined by Geertz 1973: 443 as a nonverbal 
means of saying something about something else) on the syntactics and semantics 
of iconic food ritual described in earlier chapters. Findings of the study are 
summarised in the book's concluding chapter. 


HINDU FOOD RITUAL: THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES 


Anthropologists have maintained for a very long time now that social distinctions 
in India are invariably accompanied by distinctions in commensality (defined as 
‘an ordered eating together’) and categories of edible and inedible food. Studies 
of Indian village life throughout the 1950s and 1960s paid specific attention to the 
relation between food categories and social categories; to who ate what, who ate 
with whom and who was served by whom (Mayer 1960).7 Ethnographers made 
the additional observation that foods are subject to the same principles of evalu- 
ation as occupations. Applying a consistently structuralist perspective to such 
findings, Dumont (1970) later concluded that whenever the organic erupts into the 
social, as it most certainly does when the ingestion of food is concerned, social and 
sensual experience is rendered meaningful and orderly by the opposed categories 
of purity and impurity. Purity and impurity had thus become, for Dumont, the 
dominant principles of evaluation and separation in Hindu caste ideology. 

In the time since these early studies considerable research has focussed on 


culinary symbols as contextual markers of social boundaries and inclusive/ 
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exclusive social relationships, and on gastropolitics operating within the family 
(Appadurai 1981), between families (especially those linked by marriage [Khare 
1976a]), and among castes (Inden and Nicholas 1976) and sects (Cantlie 1984). 
Increased understanding of Hindu gastronomy itself has paralleled empirical 
research on ranking and exchange. A critical concern of gastronomic research has 
been the incorporation into the food system of certain normative moral (Cantlie 
1981), social, medical, and ethnophysiological values and concepts derived from 
classical Brahmanical traditions (Zimmerman 1987).!5 Researchers have come 
up with a conceptualisation of the Hindu gastronomic system as a multiplex clas- 
sificatory scheme. Under this rubric, food preferences are ordered with reference 
to a host of different factors: ecology, climáte, seasons, terrestrial orientations, 
cultivation (ploughed/unploughed), intrinsic hot and cold properties, dietary 
sequences (daily meals/fasting/feasting), cooking (boiled foods/foods fried in oil 
or ghee), flavours, quantity, stages of life (ashrams), and eater's temperament 
(Khare 19862: 176). 

A debate is ongoing in the theoretical literature concerning the significance 
Hindus generally attribute to food prestations in ritual situations, There are two 
clear-cut approaches to this issue. On one side of the argument, we find 
anthropologists in whose estimation a ranked relationship between worshipper 
and deity, enacted transactionally, accounts in full for the structure of ritual. On 
the opposing side are theorists who develop the notion that prasad is a unique 
cultural idea; hence, this second group is less concerned than the first with 
investigating the links between social structure and ritual. For this second group 
of anthropologists, prasad is a cultural code that is kept consistently subservient 
to the Hindu thought system and which in many instances does not obey normal 
principles of social and ritual relations. 

Let us look briefly at what this first group of analysts has to say about prasad. 
In a classic formulation by Harper (1964) Brahmanic concepts concerning 
impurity relate the Indian system of caste to the Hindu religious system. Gods, 
like men, are ranked according to innate states of purity (pavitrata). To prevent 
pollution, gods’ surroundings must be kept pure (pavitra). In addition, Harper 
asserts, food must be offered repeatedly, to ensure that gods will continue to 
reward men with boons. In a greatly modified version of Harper's scheme, Ostor 
(1980) proposesa tripartite transactional structure for the worship (puja) practices 
he observed in West Bengal, comprised of relations between the deity (devata), 
the worshipper (jajman), and the priest (pujari). The priest because of his innate 
purity and high ritual status is able to approach the deity and act as intermediary 
for the jajman. In Ostor's analysis, this three-part structure is ultimately 
dominated by relations of hierarchy, in terms of both the worshipper-deity 
relation, and worshipper-priest relations. Like Harper, Ostor too notes a homo- 
logy between the structure of puja and ordinary social relations.” 

Interpretations of Hindu food ritual by Babb (1970) and Appadurai (1976) are 
based largely on economic models of exchange, reciprocity and redistribution 
respectively. Marshall Sahlins, in his writings on primitive exchange, character- 
ises reciprocity as a between relation, the action and reaction of two parties. It is 
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this quality of Sy miis that differentiates reciprocity from redistribution or 
pooling, a socially within relation. Redistribution necessarily entails a social 
center, often independent. of transactors, where: goods meet and thence flow 
outwards to persons who are collectively related (Sahlins 1972: 188-196). For 
Babb, worshippers’ acceptance of the deity’s left-overs (jutha) establishes the 
superiority of gods over men while neutralising, at the same time, rank distinctions 
among worshippers. This analysis underscores the social fact of sides and the 
ranked relations that can be said to result from reciprocal exchange in ritual 
contexts. In the model of the South Indian temple discussed by Appadurai (1976), 
the deity stands as a sovereign figure at the centre of a set of moral and economic 
transactions constituting a redistributive process. Worship is thus a segmented 
affair in which individuals and corporate groups, temple staff, donors, and 
worshippers at large compete for distinct and autonomous shares of the deity’s 
redistributed leavings, knownas ‘honours’. Inaddition to food, ‘honour’ offerings 
may include incense, flowers or the right of worshippers to have Vishnu’s gold 
crown (Shri Satakopan) placed on their heads momentarily at the time of worship 
in the temple.” 

The ethnosociological approach of Marriott (1976), Inden and others adds 
some new twists to previous considerations of ritual food transactions. Hindu 
gods, according to Marriott, are fluid and transformable by their active involve- 
ment in transactions with other gods and with humans. Gods receive offerings 
from men and offerings are returned imbued with gods’ higher powers and more 
refined substances. The transaction is thus unequal, with the deity reciprocating 
in a higher medium. The most provocative, perhaps, of Marriott’s suggestions 
relates to this last point: that, in Hindu thought, intimacy and rank are positively 
correlated, not inversely so, as they are in Westem social scientific thought. The 
more unequal the transacting dyad, in his terms, the more likely their food trans- 
actions are to be intimate. Followers of Hindu sects generally regard gurus as 
living gods. The left-over of holy men are sacred and edible for their devotees; 
their acceptance is therefore an intimate and self-transforming act for devotees. 
Lawrence Babb (1987: 68) applies ethnosociological insights in the following 
account of food transactions between gurus and devotees in the Radhasoami sect: 


Given the premises of Radhasoami physiocosmology, there isa strong impli- 
cation that offerings made to the guru are, ina sense, ‘digested’ by him. The 
transformed results are then made available ina ‘current-charged’ form to the 
devotees. As the Supreme Being, the guru is the universal alimentary actor, 
the ‘eater of all’ and the ultimate separator of fine from coarse and good from 
bad. He is, in other words, the mosttransformative of all beings. Thus, the flow 
issuing from him is that which is left when all of the evil of the universe has 
been separated out and discharged elsewhere; however, the flow that inheres 
in offerings accepted and returned by him isa kind of distillate ofthe offering, 
the final result of a process in which coarse and world-binding accretions, the 


offerer's ‘sins’, have been digested away. 


As mentioned earlier, a second group of anthropologists who claim for prasad 
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certain unique historical and cultural properties challenge the assumptions of this 
first group of analysts. These properties, some of the latter group would argue, are 
not entirely dissimilar to the properties associated with the Eucharist in Western 
Christianity (Firth 1973: 403-428; Bynum 1987), in that the reception of God 
through one's lips constitutes an important mode of spiritual encounter in both 
ritual systems. The versatility of both prasad and the Eucharist, as key symbols, 
lies in their dual nature as thoughts (or indeed beliefs), on the one hand, based in 
cultural ideas, and substances, on the other, which are physically transactable. 
Firth maintains that belief in the doctrine of transubstantiation by Roman 
Catholics, or in this instance bhaktas’ belief in the miraculous properties of 
prasad, are essentially acts of faith, displaying a willingness on the part of 
believers to suspend commonsense categories.” 

My findings at Govardhan and the interpretation of them in the present study 
follow the approach of this second group of analysts in several important respects. 
First, as Khare (1976b), Fuller (1979) and others in this camp have repeatedly 
pointed out, hierarchy and the purity-pollution contrast do not apply to the worship 
of gods in the same way they do to men in the caste model. Second, food offerings 
are also capable of substantiating and embodying powerful emotional states 
(Hayley 1980; Toomey 1990; Marglin 1990). For devotees of bhakti, moments of 
great emotional intensity can result in an alternation of identity between the 
devotee and God where the sense of which is which is blurred (Timm 1989). This 
would seem to lead to an altruistic rather than a hierarchical model of worship, 
where worship (seva) is not viewed as a payment to Krishna for past or future 
favours but an unselfish act of love and sacrifice by devotees (Bennett 1990). In 
this devotional scheme, then, purity and pollution, like sovereignty, ideas of good 
and bad, or closeness to divinity are idioms by which respect is shown to gods. 
Most of these same analysts agree that these idioms ought to be considered in their 
own right as religious conceptions apart from the social interactional norms of 
high and low status. The classification of ritual purity/impurity is limited because 
while Hindu thought may propose it at one level for specified purposes, as it often 
does in social and ritual situations, it may totally reject it at another level in 
accordance with some superordinating, all-inclusive principle. In respect of 
prasad the purity-pollution contrast is theoretically (though not always in prac- 
tice) dissolved because it is the ‘divine grace’ (krpa) believed to inhere in the 
offering, and not the actual physical substance itself, that is uppermost in 
devotees” minds. By contrast, in situations where offerings are transacted purely 
in the minds of devotees (mansik seva), it is the thought of the offering that is para- 
mount (Khare 1976b: 112). Theseare all valuable notions to be explored in greater 
detail in later chapters of this book. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON FIELDWORK AT GOVARDHAN 
It is sometimes said that culture is ambiguous and that anthropology exists to a 


large extent by exploiting this ambiguity (Wagner 1975: 60). This ambiguous 
aspect of culture is particularly remarked upon in discussions of anthropological 
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fieldwork, no less by ethnographers who have conducted fieldwork in their own 
societies or even in their own communities (Madan 1975b). Prompted in large 
measure by postmodernist criticism, since the mid-1980s, anthropologists have 
moved away from totalising, objectivist ethnography, to a more self-conscious, 
that is reflexive, understanding of fieldwork. In this view, ethnographic descrip- 
tion seeks to generate an awareness of gaps in understanding as these relate to the 
process of fieldwork (Battaglia 1990: 218); itis the ‘negotiated reality’ that arises 
from the dialogue between the ethnographer and his or her informants. These 
claims call into question many classic formulations concerning the fieldwork 
experience: the illusion, for instance, that the anthropologist, through the much 
heralded method of 'participant-observation', either becomes a member of 
society or immediately gains the inside ‘feel’ of the culture he studies; or, the 
understanding that fieldwork experience is somehow the outcome either of the 
individual characteristics of the field-worker (Berreman 1974) or of the cultural ' 
features of the host society which''constrain' or limit members’ views of, or 
reactions to, the anthropologist (Lutz 1988: 14). 

Much that is bold, original and insightful in this approach can be fruitfully 
applied to my own field experience at Mount Govardhan. Most notably, I agree 
with the argument, put forth by Lutz (1988) and others, that ethnographic 
interpretation is a process of a double explication (Lynch 1990a: 25 refers to this 
asa ‘doubled dialogue") between the cultural understandings of the fieldworker's 
own culture and those he or she encounters in the host culture. I will return to this 
important point again briefly at the conclusion of this section. Like these 
anthropologists, I, too, hesitate to apply the misleading term 'participant-observa- 
tion’ to the study of food habitsin this cultural setting. Although I was invited to 
attend feasts given by all the groups concerned in the study, and became 
conversant with features of their respective culinary systems through interviews, 
observation and other means, I was prevented in all cases, for reasons of religious 
orthodoxy, from handling, cooking or serving food in ritual situations. Beyond the 
status of guest, then, I had no real place, and was therefore not allowed to 
participate, in many of the culinary activities it was my business to observe on a 
regular basis. 

I contend further that the reflexive model of fieldwork may have certain 
limitations in situations, like the present one, where diverse social groups are 
involved, some of them even speakers of different regional languages, and where 
conclusions must be drawn from intensive survey methods (Naroll and Cohen 
1973) rather than from linguistic data alone. Margaret Trawick's (1990) recent 
study of the ideology of love in Tamil family lifeisa particularly fine example of 
the sophisticated use of linguistic materials in field research, and of post- 
structuralist methods generally, in an Indian context. Trawick’s description 
focuses on the very specific meanings, feelings, and behaviours Tamils denote by 
the term love, and the manner in which she, as ethnographer, comes to understand 
and interpret whatare initially, from the standpoint of her Western cultural values, 
quite alien interpretations cf this central human emotion. However, when an 
anthropologist moves beyond the confines of a single social and linguistic 
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community, as I had to do at Govardhan, the issue of his or her social positioning 
in the field becomes more problematic indeed. 

Understandably, the biggest problem I faced early on in my fieldwork was 
where to live. How would my decision to live in one of the three towns that 
bordered the hill affect my reception in the other two? I chose to live with panda 
families in Das Bisa Mohalla, a neighborhood bordering Manasi Ganga in 
Govardhan township. These four hundred or so panda households collectively 
own the popular Mukut Mukharavind temple (lit. the temple of Krishna’s ‘crown’ 
[mukut] and ‘lotus mouth’ [mukharavind]). Whatever reservations the two sects 
might have regarding the personal habits and piety of Brajbasi pandas, on average, 
local Brahmans maintain closer, more open and less biased channels of commu- 
nication with Pushtimarg and Gaudiya sects, than the two rival sects do with one 
another. 

Individual pandas at Govardhan have overlapping professional and religious 
ties to sectarian ritual specialists in the nearby towns of Radhakund and Jatipura. 
Part of my success in moving across traditions can be attributed to the help of 
friends in the panda neighborhood. The family in whose house I lived, for 
example, were themselves members of Nimbark Sampraday;?. in their role as 
pandas, however, they had counted among their Jajmans for several generations 
prominent ascetic and lay members of Gaudiya Sampraday—among them 
Bhaktisiddhanta Saraswati Thakur, who founded Gaudiya Math in 1915, to which 
the International Society for Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON, also widely 
known as the Hare Krishna movement) as well as several other Vaishnavite 
reformist sects in Braj are affiliated.” Relying on the social networks of panda 
friends in this way also helped me to avoid pitfalls that may have arisen as a 
consequence of joining a Vaishnavite sect. 

At times, of course, becoming a member of a sect might have made it easier 
to gather information or to gain access to important rituals in the sect, but such a 
move would have required a degree of spiritual and ethical commitmentto the sect 
which, in hindsight, I would have found difficult to make at that time or, for that 
matter, in the time that has elapsed since then. My secular status and the 
knowledge that I had been adopted by pandas were viewed quite differently by 
sectarian devotees. Although householder Pushtimargis could be fiercely 
secretive with outsiders in matters pertaining to temple ritual, they generally 
expressed interest in my life back home in the United States and my plans for a 
study of Govardhan. Sadhus, on the other hand, especially Gaudiyas who lived at 
Radhakund, were clearly uncomfortable around me unless I was accompanied by 
a panda who was known to them. Sadhus were plainly disinterested in my secular 
credentials. Their only substantive contact with foreigners (and this did not 
always result ina positive impression I was told) tended to be with Hare Krishnas 
who came to visit or stay at Radhakund.^ In the final estimate my not being a 
member of the sect or a devotee in the formal Sense was more of a liability with 
Gaudiyas than it was with Pushtimargis. 

What of my relationship with the pandas at Govardhan? I have already 
explained that my ties with them were undeniably closer than they were with 
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either of the other two groups in the study. In fact, pandas often mediated my re- 
lationships with sectarians. Ethnographic accounts of panda groups, such as at 
Ayodhya (Van der Veer 1985; 1988), Dwarka (Pocock 1981), Benares (Parry 
1980) and Mathura (Lynch 1990b). are few.” Furthermore, none of these studies 
addresses the challenges this interesting class of people poses for the ethnogra- 
pher. I feel sufficiently confident of my rapport with pandas to comment briefly 
at this point on my field experience with them. 

In her view of fieldwork in Micronesia, Catherine Lutz raises one of the classic 
problems in ethnographic description: to what degree do ethnographers tend to 
paint the members of another society as ‘just like us’ or ‘not at all like us’. To 
translate life in another culture in a way that is both humanising and valid, she 
suggests, ‘requires the ethnographer to make explicit the ways in which the 
cultural encounters of fieldwork involve both the shock and fascination of the 
emotionally new and the comfort and unsurprising nature of the emotionally 
familiar, ignoring neither aspect in favour of the other’ (Lutz 1988: 11). If I were 
to summarise my association with pandas in terms of two such contrasting 
emotions—one familiar and comforting, the other strange and in some senses 
unsettling—I would have to select humour and the anxiety I felt about reciprocity. 

The humourous element in my friendship with pandas stemmed from my 
outspokenness and ability to mimic the accents and body language of individuals 
at a moment’s notice. I had had considerable professional experience in the 
theatre before going to the field and was therefore not at all averse to playing the 
part of an incongruous Brajbasi for spectators from outside the neighborhood, 
much to the delight of pandas who would encourage me in my performance, as I 
was asked to name all the local sweets, recite bits of doggerel, and make wise 
cracks about the eccentric personalities in the neighborhood. Mimesis of this sort 
is undoubtedly a catalyst for humour. But I think a deeper principle was at work 
behind these humourous exchanges: the mutual understanding that our two life- 
styles exhibited in some vaguely parallel way the same quality of ambiguousness. 
The irony of this situation was difficult to overlook. Here, after all, was a group 
of ritual specialists whose life-style set them apart from the Indian mainstream and 
yet who had invited into their midst an American anthropologist who appeared to 
have learned many of their secrets and who could, after a fashion, successfully 
parody their boisterous behaviour. A funny thing this, or so, at least, we thought 
at the time! 

Attitudes toward reciprocity and sharing, however, whether it was food, 
money or personal possessions, were a good deal less clear and comforting to me. 
I was frankly never certain just what was expected of me in this critical area of 
social life. Problems of this sort caused me no end of anxiety in my dealings with 
pandas. Sometimes I was accused of being mean if I gave less than the recipient 
anticipated; at other times, I was laughed at and chided for being foolhardy if I 
paid too much for things or gave an overly generous donation, Pandas everywhere 
in India have a reputation for greed, but in spite of this there were many times when 
prasad and gift-giving seemed by Western standards to be incredibly spontaneous 
and inclusive.” Onannakut and during other ceremonial occasions at Govardhan, 
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food would shower forth like some form of material grace, without restraint of any 
sort. This was in marked contrast to the mechanical bartering and haggling over 
finances that characterised most other activities of daily life. When the spirit of 
reciprocity was flowing at festivals I felt included in it. Who could not? I often 
wondered how I could start the same generous flow myself. 

Adrian Mayer (1975: 39-41) mentions his encounter with similar problems in 
his fieldwork at Ramkheri when confronted with contexts of gift-giving. At the 
end of fieldwork, however, he claims to have achieved a balance of reciprocity 
that somehow satisfied himself and his many friends in the village. I doubt that 
any similar arrangement could have been worked out with pandas at Govardhan 
and this remains a troubling point when I reflect back on the experience these 
many years later. 


NOTES 


1 Govardhan and other hills in the westém part of Braj are outlying spurs of the Aravallis, 
the once-green mountain range that stretches from Delhi ridge across Rajasthan to north 
Gujarat, acting as a buffer between the encroaching Thar desert and the North Indian bread 
basket. 
2 Throughout this work I follow Ortner's (1973) definition of a ‘key’ symbol as an object 
of cultural interest which can be identified easily by an observer in the field. Elsewhere 
Herskovits (1963: 485) makes mention of something he calls a 'cultural focus.' For 
Herskovits, a ‘cultural focus’ is an ‘area of activity or belief where the greatest awareness 
of form exists, the most discussion of values is heard, and the widest difference in structure 
is to be discerned’. Herskovits comes closest to Ortner when he notes that a cultural focus 
nearly always involves a cultural domain in which meanings, forms, and values are 
especially heavily loaded. It is in these domains, he argues, we may expect to find some 
of the richest and most powerful symbols of a given culture. 
3 Since food is a central trope in classical and contemporary Hindu thought, it is not 
surprising to find studies that address its role in each of the symbolic domains mentioned 
here. See Breckenridge (1986) and Rosel (1983), for assessments of the socio-economic 
function of food, in different historical contexts, in Hindu temples in South India and at 
Puri; Apte and Katona-Apte (1981), for a consideration of food imagery in Marathi myth 
and ritual; Ambalal (1987) and Maduro (1976), for treatment of food images and associ- 
ated festivals in Nathdwara paintings; and Toomey (1990), for an overview of culinary 
metaphor and metonym in the formal rhetoric of bhakti aesthetics and emotional theory. 
For comparative purposes, see Detienne and Vernant (1979) on sacrificial cuisine in 
ancient Greece; Bynum (1987) on thereligious significance of food and fasting tomedieval 
women; Lange (1975) and Brown (1984) on the semiotics of the meal and other alimentary 
signs in the 19th-century French novel. Of course, what distinguishes the anthropologist's 
approach from these approaches, and what matters most in the context of the present 
discussion, is how cultural forms like food fit together and shape the social life of a par- 
ticular group (or groups) at a particular time. Anthropologists are thus less likely than 
historians and scholars to be concemed with sources or analogs of food forms in earlier 
periods or among earlier groups. Fora particularly fine example of ethnographic writing 
on food, in a setting outside India, see Michael Young (1971: 1986), who provides several 
insightful analyses of the ethos surrounding food and its use for aggression and control at 
both the personal and intravillage level among the Kalauna of Goodenough Island in 
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southeast Papua. 


4 I use the term ethnography in a sense that will, I hope, be acceptable to most 
anthropologists today, to refer to the close analysis of cultural systems in particular 
societies. This approach to ethnography is distinguished, therefore, from the old fashioned 
descriptions found in gazetteers and castes-and-tribes volumes (which are also broadly 
labelled ethnography) by its emphasis on analysis, system and observable patterns and 
structures of sociocultural life. 

5 Cf. works by Babb, Bennett, Burghart, Cantlie (nee Hayley), Fuller, Lynch, Thiel- 
Horstmann, and Van der Veer in Bibliography. Individual works are cited at appropriate 
places in the text. 

6. See Gonda (1976) for a comparison of Vaishnavism and Shaivism on these and other 
points. 

7 Philosophies of the four most ancient sampraday are: vishistadvaita for Shrivaishna- 
vas; dvaita for Madhvaites; dvaitadvaita for Nimbarkas; shuddadvaita for Rudras. All 
Vaishnava theologians espouse a dualistic position, though differences arise in the way 
theologians explain the relationship between God (brahman), human souls (jiva) and the 
phenomenal world. Most agree, however, that brahman possesses attributes (saguna) and 
manifests himself in personified form as Vishnu, Ram or Krishna. This position opposes 
directly the thoroughgoing monism of Shankara, often associated with the worship of Lord 
Shiv. Shankara argued that the phenomenal world is merely the result of illusion (maya), 
that the supreme being is without form (nirguna), and that the path to liberation is one of 
intellectual realisation (jnana). 

8 The surname gosvami (Skt. gosvamin), 'spiritual master', is found not just among 
householder Brahman priests in Vaishnavite sects but in other Hindu sects and cults as well. 
Literally it means ‘lord of the cows’ or ‘lord of the senses’, the prefix ‘go’ referring to both 
cows and the human senses. ; 

9 These sects are known by a variety of names in Indian and Western sources. Followers 
of Pushtimarg—the path (marg) of grace (pushti)--also known as Vallabhacarya Sampra- 
day, are called Vallabhites or Vallabhacharyis by Western writers, a title which refers to 
Vallabha, the sect's founder. Followers of the Bengali saint Caitanya are labelled 
Caitanyites in some sources, Bengali Vaishnavas in others (Kennedy 1925; De 1961). 
However, their official title is Madhva Gaudiya Vaishnavas, alluding to the fact that 
members of the sect are commonly found in Gauda country (literally Bengal but including 
as well other areas of eastern India) and follow the dualist philosophy of the medieval 
Kanarese saint Madhva. To maintain consistency I refer to these sects as Pushtimarg and 
Gaudiya Sampradays throughout this book; their followers are accordingly Pushtimargis 
and Gaudiyas. 

10 Iam grateful to Prof. A. M. Shah, editor of this series, for urging me to clarify crucial 
terms such as ‘folk’ and ‘sectarian’ at this point in the text, and, moreover, to specify how 
my definitions may differ in important respects from those of earlier writers. However, 
Ialone am responsible for the sense in which these terms are used in the present text. 
11. As evidence of this last point witness the conflict and competition overrank and status 
which has erupted in the past between orders of Vaishnavite and Shaivite ascetics and 
renouncers during the Kumbha Mela bathing festival at Allahabad (Ghurye 1964), or the 
*social dramas' that have surrounded the politicized entry of Untouchables into Hindu 
temples in the years since independence. Many Brahmans in Banaras, riled over the 
admission of Untouchables into that city's esteemed Golden Visvanath temple after 1956, 
built a second temple and installed a Shiv ling which they claimed had not been rendered 
impure by the entry of Harijans. Similar efforts to enter the Pushtimarg haveli at 
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Nathdwara, in the summer of 1988, were supported by Rajasthani politicians who saw in 
this an opportunity to win favour with Untouchable caste organisations in that state, 

12. Sec Khare (1976) for a consideration of these elements in household settings in North 
India. 

13 Tworelated issues have been raised here. The first stems from Appadurai's remark 
that ‘the history of food consumption outside the domestic framework has yct to be written 
for India’(Appadurai 1988); the second to Parry's notion that bhakti sects are an area where 
religious egalitarianism could be usefully studied (Parry 1973). We lack sufficient 
knowledge of such groups, states Parry, whose nonhierarchical orientations undercut the 
over-simplified and one-dimensional view of Dumont and others that hierarchy is the 
central feature of caste and of Hindu social order. Although it might be argued, and 
justifiably so, that Appadurai's primary concem in this article is the emergence of a 
national cuisine in India, I would nevertheless qualify his remark, ‘that traditional 
nondomestic commensality was confined to religious or royal milieus, where traditional 
social or religious boundaries could be maintained even in public eating places.’ Data 
presented here should indicate that in contemporary North India these boundaries are quite 
fluid; they are variously defined and negotiated by groups even within the confines of the 
same comparatively small pilgrimage setting. In all likelihood this was the case in earlier 
times as well. 

14 My understanding of symbols and of symbolic processes in general follows important 
works in this area by Schneider (1976), Turner (1969), Douglas (1966; 1973; 1975), and 
Geertz (1973). Insymbols thereis some kind of likeness (either metaphoric or metonymic) 
between the thing signified and its meaning. Therelation between a symbol and its referent 
is more arbitrary than that which links a sign and its referent. The associations condensed 
in a symbol (its apparent inexhaustibility of meaning) are not only broader than those of 
signs, allegories, emblems and other signifying devices, but the emotional resonances of 
a symbol and its capacity to trigger action are also likely to be more pronounced. The 
predilectional base of the symbolic approach begins in Durkheim and Mauss (1979), with 
their emphasis on collective representation and systems of classification and correspon- 
dence, and in Freud, with his interest in the reworking of social experiences in dreams 
through condensation, association, and other modes of figurative thought. Firth's 
Symbols: Public and Private (1973) follows the development of this idea in British Social 
Anthropology, comparing anthropologists’ socially based understanding of the symbol 
with approaches of philosophers, art historians, and scholars in other disciplines. 

15 Drawing on Bourdieu and Foucault's understanding of cultural practice, decon- 
structionist critic Michel deCerteau reminds us of the socially transformative power of 
ordinary everyday practices like eating and reading, even walking. Hisremark (deCerteau 
1984: 77-78) that theoretical understanding should not be conceived as standing outside 
these practices in some objective sense bears looking into in the present context: “The ways 
of operating [in everyday life] do not merely designate activities that a theory might take 
as its objects. They also organize its constructions. Far from remaining external to the 
theoretical creation or at its threshold Foucault’s procedures", Bourdieu's "strategies", 
and tactics in general form a field of operations within which a production of theory also 
takes place.’ 

16 Powers and Powers (1984: 45-46) outline a procedural model made up of five main 
components: (1). Procurement (the manner in which people select and collect their food 
stuffs); (2). Preparation (the manner in which people modify or maintain the natural state 
of their foods before consuming them, which includes basic questions about the nature of 
the kitchen where foods are prepared, utensils, cooking procedures and techniques used, 
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and varieties of foods selected); (3). Distribution (whether food is served by the host or 
whether people help themselves; whether people line upcafeteria style, selecting theirown 
food, or whether they sit together in a line or a circle and are served by a host); (4). Con- 
sumption (the mannerin which people cat, the utensils they use, and the nature of the eating 
place and its setting; (5). Disposal (whether people eat everything on their plate or whether 
more food is prepared than can possibly be eaten at one sitting, in which case the question 
arises of what to do with 'left-overs'. These same authors note that the number of 
components for any food system requires an operational definition because, depending on 
the interests of the researcher, the components can change. In this context, I focus on three 
of the components listed above, although, as we shall see, in certain ritual settings 
the appropriateness of accepting left-overs, not just from temple deities but from holy men 
and ritual specialists besides, can be an ambiguous, highly charged issue for devotees. 
17 In a review of anthropological studies of food Douglas (1984) points out that 
anthropologists who have written about food in modern industrial society have been 
chiefly concerned with the social class structure underlying food tastes. Here the idiom 
of purity, so fundamental in the Hindu food system, is replaced by a process of social 
exclusion to explain the contemporary distribution of tastes. Bourdieu’s analysis of the 
French class system, for example, links social rank to abstract principles like formality/ 
informality, exotic/homely, traditional/experimental; while Sahlins suggests that Western 
culinary tastes rely on ametonym of inner/outer social dimension which is projected upon 
food, inner being closer to nature and outer being more civilized. It is no wonder, Sahlins 
explains, that intestines are ranked inferior to steak in this symbolic scheme and that offal 
is regarded as low-class food. Following up on points raised in Goody's earlier work 
(1982) on culinary patterns in post-colonial societies, Appadurai (1988) traces the 
appearance of a national cuisine in India to the rise of an urban middle class of consumers. 
18 Khare and others repeatedly make the point that for Hindus feeding oneself and others 
is essentially a moral responsibility and a moral activity. There is evidence to suggest that 
at various points in Western history, too, food has been perceived in terms of a changing 
moral economy. As sociologist Bryan Turner (1984: 115-120) explains, ‘the term “Diet” 
comes from the Greek "Diaita", meaning a mode of life. As a regulation of life, diet has 
the more specific medical meaning of eating according to prescribed rules. There is a 
second meaning of “diet” which is a political assembly of princes for the purpose of 
legislation and administration. This second meaning comes from the French word “dies” 
or "day", because political diets met on specific days and were in tum regulated by a 
calendar. Diet is either a regulation of the individual body or a regulation of the body 
politic'. With the advent of capitalism diet became increasingly secularized and there was 
a shift from a céntrol centred on renunciation to one centred on utilisation. While John 
Wesley, the 18th century Methodist evangelist, regarded diet, exercise and regularity as 
moral activities which promoted the control of the passions, by the Victorian period 
dietetic management had become specific to every illness and persons were individuated 
by age, class, sex, and condition, all for the express purpose of creating a condition of 
efficient labour. i 

19 Raheja (1988) draws attention to the fact that, aside from prasad, there is another type 
of ritual prestation in Indian village life, a kind of dan called carhapa Ui Car hapa, 
she rightly points out, has been largely ignored in the ethnography of Hindu caste, kinship, 
and ritual. Carhapa offerings are distributed to a designated kinsman of the donor or to 
a person of a particular caste, in order to transfer negative qualities and substances char- 
acterised as ‘inauspicious’ from the donor to the recipient. Elsewhere the same author 
(Raheja 1988: 260) makes the rather interesting speculation that carhapa may be an 
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analogue in contemporary Hinduism of the sacrificial left-overs of earlier orthodox ritual 
systems. This would thus serve to distinguish the prestation she describes from prasad, 
which is more freely exchanged across caste ranks and which came about, largely in 
reaction to these earlier ritual systems, with the spread of bhakti devotionalism in the 
medieval period. 

20 Only one of the three main forms of worship in the South Indian temple, arccanai, fits 
the reciprocal model of food exchange discussed by Babb (1970) and others. Here food, 
flowérs, and other offerings arc simply transvalued by being offered to the deity and 
returned to worshippers. In arccanai there is no real allocation of shares, as there is in other 
forms of worship, for either the worshippers or the temple staff. Interestingly, the Tamil 
mariyatoi, ‘honour’, derives from Sanskrit maryada, which means literally ‘limit’ or 
‘boundary’, but refers more broadly to ‘propriety’, ‘respect’, ‘deference’, and ‘honour’. 
Idioms of worship in South India, which combine notions of royalty with Brahmanical 
notions of purity, are quite different from the idioms found in seva (literally ‘selfless 
service’ of the deity), the form of worship practiced by Vaishnavite devotees in Braj. This 
distinction is further elaborated on in Chapter 5 where temple practices in the Pushtimarg 
sect are discussed. 

21 Inmuch the same way that the Christian belief in Virgin Birth denies the recognition 
of biological processes related to reproduction (Leach 1966), Khare (1976b: 105) explains 
that devout Vaishnavas, in an effort to transgress the normal physical/biological properties 
of food and to transform it into a purely spiritual code, deny that prasad can be 
biochemically converted into excreta under any circumstance, that it is subject in any way 
to physical and biological laws of destruction and degeneration or that it can be measured 
in quantity. Leach's and Khare's examples display the lengths of conscious denial, 
particularly with respect to biological reality, that religious cultures will undertake to 
uphold those contexts they hold to be culturally supreme. Note that even Babb, whom I 
have discussed here with the ethnosociologists, can be seen as supporting Firth's 
generalisations on the power of faith when he remarks, * Although the devotional situation 
is socially constructed, and although the symbolism involved are public and shared [i.e. 
intimate food transactions‘between gurus and their followers] in the final analysis it is the 
devotee alone who can regard as nectar what the world sees as filth.' 

22 This family's long history and spotless reputation accounted for their close personal 
relationships with persons belonging to a wide spectrum of sects and religious groups in 
the Mathura- Vrindaban area. The head of the family, Babu Lal Sharma, was 68 years old 
at the time | lived with them in 1979-80. He had been a widower since he was a very young 
man. After losing his young wife, he left his native Govardhan, to apprentice himself to 
a respected Nimbarki guru in Vrindaban. Gaining some proficiency in Sanskrit in his 
youth, Babu Lal had had a successful career as a kathavacak, a professional reciter of 
religious, that is primarily Vaishnavite, texts. During his career he performed widely in 
North India and counted among his patrons several Marwari industrialist families from 
Allahabad and Kanpur. Because of his earnings, which were considerably higher than 
those of panda relatives he had left behind in Govardhan, he was able to educate his two 
sons well beyond the standard of most panda families: his younger son, Lakshman Datt 
(also known as Gollo), received his M.B.B.S. and, up until his death in 1984, practiced 
medicine in Das Bisa; his older son, Madan Mohan, received his Ph.D. in economics and 
is a college professor at Shivpuri in Madhya Pradesh. Babu Lal decided to retire to 
Govardhan in the mid-1970s. What made him unique, perhaps, among pandas was his 
experience living among sadhus for many years. He had adopted many features of the 
monk's lifestyle, in spite of the fact that he lived at home with his younger son and his 
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family. Many local sadhus counted Babu Lal as a friend. They would visit our family and 
take meals with us during their stay. Babu Lal was a charming and generous informant, 
with a deep knowledge of Vaishnavite traditions and a sweet and simple nature that 
endeared him to all who came in contact with him. 

23 Followers of Gaudiya Math are clearly distinguishable from Madhva-Gaudiyas by the 
simple fact that they wear saffron rather than plain white clothing. 

24 Actions of one foreign devotee, an American, provoked considerable controversy in 
the monastic community at Radhakund. He is discussed in some detail in Chapter 7. 

25 Wander Veen’s (1985) and Pocock’s (1981) accounts focus on the debilitating effects 
of commercialisation and changing material conditions on the profession of pandagiri. 
Lynch (1990b), following a more symbolic approach, demonstrates quite convincingly 
that mastram, the ideal of personhood followed by Mathura’s Caubes, reflects many deep 
and profound values of Hindu civilisation. See Entwistle (1987: 4-9) for a survey of 
Brahman groups in Braj. 

26 Something of this difference in cultural understanding was brought home tome when 
I accompanied a group of pandas from Govardhan on a visit to the Hare Krishna temple 
in Vrindaban, run primarily by foreign devotees. My panda companions were enraged to 
discover they had to purchase temple prasad, and that prasad was sold in the temple 
according to weight. Such a system would have been unthinkable at Govardhan, in spite 
of the commercial nature of the pilgrimage business there. 
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GOVARDHAN IN BRAJ SACRED TOPOGRAPHY 


Mount Govardhan is located approximately 90 kilometres south of Delhi and 13 
kilometres westof Mathura, in Braj, the folk region of northwestern India closely 
associated with the life of Lord Krishna.’ Braj falls mainly in Mathura and 
Bharatpur Districts, but includes as well scattered portions of adjacent districts. It 
is one of the oldest areas of continuous human settlement in the whole of the Indian 
subcontinent. Paleolithic tools found near Govardhan in 1975 and housed in the 
Mathura Museum show traces of human settlement dating back to 50,000 B.C. 
(Sharma 1976: 20). The borders of Braj are circumscribed by a 330-kilometre 
pilgrimage route, caurasi kos parikrama (84 kos’).? The Braj pilgrimage circuit 
takes in an area that stretches 10 kilometres to the east and south of Mathura and 
nearly fifty tothe westand north (Maps 1 and 2). The Yamuna River flows throu gh 
the eastern part of this region, separating a few towns on its eastern banks (i.e. 
Gokul, Mahaban, and Baldev) from the many sites located to the west of it. The 
Braj region should not be confused with the far greater area in which the Braj 
Bhasha dialect is spoken. From the 16th to 19th centuries Braj Bhasha was spoken 
throughout North India, from Punjab to the borders of Bengal. Today this dialect 
is spoken in the western-most part of Rajasthan and in districts of Uttar Pradesh 
as far east as Hardoi (Entwistle 1987: 1). 

The Braj pilgrimage circuit commemorates events of Krishna's youth. The 
Krishna legend itself is ancient and complicated, comprised of many diverse 
strands. In the Mahabharata, he appears as a tribal chieftain, the Yadav prince of 
Dwarka. But with the appearance of Bhagavatapurana, in the 10th century, the 
focus of attention shifts from this epic Krishna to the youthful sports (lila) of the 
cowherd Gopal-Krishna. Krishna's exploits in Braj were greatly expanded upon 
in medieval puranas and later writings of sectarian authors. 

Krishna is portrayed in most sources as a handsome, enchanting, mischievous 
lad, with a radiant blue complexion.? His life in Braj has three distinctive phases: 
(1) that of a frolicking infant doted on by Yashoda and Nanda, his foster parents; 
(2) that of a heroic child, between the ages of 5 and 10 (pauganda), who rids Braj 
of demons and, ultimately, of his villainous uncle Kamsa; and (3) that of an 
enchanting adolescent (kishor) who amorously cavorts with the gopis and en gages 
them in a midnight round-dance (maharas-lila) on the Yamuna's moonlit banks. 
(Several of these events are shown in the borders of Map 1.) 

Bhakti devotional sects first began to appear in North India in the late 15th 
century. This new form of religion, known to practitioners as raganugabhakti 
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sadhana, approached worship in a radically different manner from the older 
tradition of maryada, which followed Vedic injunctionsclosely. Raganugabhakti 
held that Krishna is himself the supreme deity and not a mere incarnation of 
Vishnu. It phrased religious experience in terms of knowledge of the beautiful, as 
in aesthetics. And it formally sublimated human emotional and sexual experi- 
ence, as a means to experience the divine (Dimock 1966: 42; Haberman 1988a). 

Vajranabh, a descendant of Krishna in the Yadava clan, was reputedly 
responsible for laying out ban yatra parikrama (lit. ‘the pilgrimage to the forests’) 
in mythic times. He is also credited with the discovery of several famous Krishna 
images’. However, through a series of setbacks—not least of which was the 
Muslim onslaught of North India from the 11th century onwards—most sites 
along this ancient route were lost. The concourse, as we know it today, dates from 
the historic visits of Vallabhacarya, Caitanya, and other Vaishnavite saints in the 
late 15th century (Govind Das and Agrawal 1959). These saints are credited with 
the ‘rediscovery’ of forests (ban), groves (upaban), bowers (kunj), ponds (kund), 
hills (pahar) and so on, where Krishna is supposed to have frolicked with his gopi 
and gopa companions (Vaudeville 1976). During this early period towns sprang 
up at Vrindaban in the east (with Gokul and Mahaban on the Yamuna’s eastem 
banks, opposite Mathura), and around Govardhan hill to the southwest. The first 
exhaustive enumeratiomof sacred sites in the area appears in Vrajabhaktivilasa a 
Sanskrit text written by Narayan Bhatt (1951), a Brahman from South India who 
arrived here in 1545. 

By means of this ‘rediscovery’ devotees sought to superimpose their concep- 
tion of a transcendent realm (Golok) over local topography. Placing mythic 
characters and events within a recognisable cultural setting like this effectively 
localised ancient mythology; thenceforth, the language and behaviour of Krishna 
and his gopa and gopi companions began to resemble that of Brajbasis. This lent 
an aura of sanctity to the lives of contemporary Brajbasis, whose lifeways, 
devotees believed, had remained unchanged since the days of Krishna.” In this 
way local sites, festivals, foods, dress and customs were eventually assimilated to 
Krishna mythology. H 3 f 

In addition, features of the local landscape were divinised in this new Braj 
cosmology: Some scholars argue that this aspect of the ‘rediscovery’ was merely 
an agglomeration of sectarian ideology and icon worship (murti puja) with more 
ancient forms of folk religion (Vaudeville 1975; 1976). However, other scholars, 
like Lynch, take a more interpretive approach, commenting that Braj pilgrimage 
‘weaves nature into a rich fabric of meaning and emotion’ (Lynch 1988: 175). In 
the view of early Vaishnavas natural spots in Braj—its woods, hills, trees, 
creepers, even the dust (raj) itself—were deemed sacred because they were 
present during Krishna’s earthly lila. Within nature special status was given to 
Govardhan hilland Yamunaji (the local river goddess and twin sister of Yama, god 
of deceased ancestors). : E 

Govardhan is worshipped as Krishna's svarup (his *own true form" in nature). 
Its stones, like shalagram stones which are also sacred to Vishnu, are worshipped 


with water and basil leaves.” Regarding this same svarup phenomenon in Marathi 
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folk religion, G. D. Sontheimer observes, “unlike an image or a lingam and yoni 
installed in a ceremony (pranapratishtha) [in this case] the god shows himself 
(svarup) for the first time spontaneously, to his devotee or a cow, in the form of 
a stone, in an anthill, etc." (Sontheimer 1989: 205). The synthesis of folk and 
sectarian elements discussed throughout this section is rather nicely conveyed in 
the tin nidhi (‘the three treasures") image of Pushtimarg sect (Plate 1). Shrinathji, 
the sect’s principal icon, stands at the centre of this image, in a cave of Govardhan 
hill. His left arm is upraised in the characteristic mountain-holder (giridhari) 
position. To the right, the deity is attended by a personification of Yamunaji, 
bearing a garland of lotuses; on the left by Vallabhacarya, the sect's Brahman 
preceptor, who is flanked by sacred cows and holds an arati tray in his outstretched 
arms. I agree wholeheartedly with Entwistle's estimation: "There could be no 
more explicit illustration [than this one] of the way in which the sacred complex 
in Braj is rooted in the conflation of the cult of a hill, a river, and brahmanical 
deity" (Entwistle 1987: 292) 
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Plate 1. The tin nidhi image of Pushtimarg Sampraday in which the Shrinathji 
Svarup, standing within a grotto of Govardhan hill, is flanked to the left 
by the saint Vallabhacarya and to the right by a personification of the 
river goddess Yamunaji 


The Govardhan Myth 


Several legends explain how Govardhan came to Braj. In one such tale 
Govardhan is bom the son of the mountain Drona on the western island of Shamali. 
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Seeing the youthful Govardhan the sage Pulastya decides to move the hill to Kashi 
so that he can perform austerities on it. But when the two get as far as Braj 

Govardhan, remembering that he wants to be present in Braj to participate in the 
sports of Krishna, makes himself so heavy that Pulastya is forced to put him down 
there. This so enrages Pulastya that he curses the hill, declaring that from that time 
forward Govardhan would diminish in size at a daily rate of one sesamum seed. 
Thus, it is popularly believed, Govardhan will turn into a lake at the end of Kali 
Yug. Inanother tale, Govardhan lands in Braj as he is being carried south by the 
monkey god Hanuman, to be used in building Ram's bridge to Lanka. However, 
neither of these tales is nearly so important to the interests of this study as the 
Govardhan myth itself. In this myth—variants of which can be found in different 
puranic sources—Krishna's connexion with the holy hill is established. 

This myth is one of the oldest and most central myths in the Krishna cycle, 
providing inspiration as well for the earliest iconographic representations of 
Krishna as govardhanadhari, the ‘mountain holder’ (Plate 2) (Hawley 1980). The 
myth is briefly summarised in the following account adapted from Vishnupurana: 


Krishna persuades the headman of Gokul, Nanda, to refuse Indra the sacrifice 
due to him at the end of rainy season. The Gopas, who live in the forest, he says, 
owe nothing to Indra: ‘Father we are not farmers, nor are we merchants. We 
live in the woods and the cows are our gods... What have we to do with Indra? 
The cattle and the mountains, these are our gods . . . Let us take our prayers and 
our offerings to Mount Govardhan and sacrifice an animal as the rites 
prescribe. Having presented our offerings and fed the Brahmans, let us, the 
Gopas, perform the parikrama around the cattle, decorated with garlands of 
autumnal flowers. If the Gopas carry out these instructions, they will gain the 
favours of Mount Govardhan, the cattle and mine.’ Nanda and the Gopas 
follow Krishna's advice. Indra, who is denied the offerings, takes his revenge 
by calling upon his army of clouds to unleash a terrible storm over Braj. It is 
then that Krishna uproots Mount Govardhan and uses it as an umbrella to 
protect the Gopas and their cattle. With Indra vanquished, the Gopas proceed 
to worship Mount Govardhan and Krishna together. 

Thereupon the people of Braj paid homage to the mountain with offerings 
of curds, milk and meat, and fed hundreds and thousands of Brahmans and 
other guests who had attended the ceremony at Krishna's. bidding. And when 
the Gopas had presented their offerings, they ceremoniously walked around 
the mountain with their cows and bulls which bellowed with a sound as deep 
as the rumble of thunderclouds. And now it was that Krishna appeared in 
person on the summit of Mount Govardhan, saying: I am the mountain’, and 
ate up the food that the Gopas had offered, while in his own form Krishna 
climbed up the mountain together with the Gopas, so that he was worshipping 
himself. Having promised the Gopas many blessings, Krishna in the form of 
the mountain disappeared and, as the ceremony was over, the Gopas retumed 
to their homes. (Vaudeville 1975: 98-99) 
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Plate2. A folk representation of Krishna as govardhanadhari (mountainholder) 


Krishna plays at least three major roles in this myth: he provides nourishment 
to men and cattle, he lifts the mountain over his head and protects Brajbasis from 
the rains, and he offers and receives annakut, the large pile of rice and other 
goodies presented to the hill at harvest time. Although Growse (1883: 300) 
translates Govardhan as ‘nurse’ or *rearer of cattle’, it is perhaps more correctly 
translated ‘a wealth of cow dung’. The latter interpretation refers no doubt to both 
the magical properties of cow dung and the distinctive cow dung rite performed 
at Govardhan puja celebrations all over North India. Other epithets of the hill 
include giriraj, “king of hills”, dani-rai, “the king who gives boons generously', 
and bhogi-rai, ‘the king who enjoys’ or ‘who consumes many offerings.’ 

The myth’s key transformations rely on a metonymy that identifies Krishna 
with the hill on one hand, and the mountainous annakut offering, on the other. In 
ordinary speech the names Krishna and Govardhan are used interchangeably, to 
refer either to Krishna or the sacred hill. Similarly, in most ritual situations, any 
Govardhan stone may be substituted for the entire hill? Lastly, as several 
informants have pointed out, the hill may be said to resemble prasad in at least one 
important respect: that is, neither is subject to ritual pollution—the hill because it 
is Krishna’s natural body and prasad because it has first been offered to and 
consumed by the deity. 

Vaudeville (1980: 4-5) and Entwistle (1987: 286) draw attention to another 
essential characteristic of this myth: Krishna’s ability to change form at will. He 
shares this ability with an ancient class of spirits called Y akshas. Thus, in the view 
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of these authors, Krishna acts like a hill spirit in the myth when he divides himself 
in two, becoming both the guardian of the hill and the recipient of the food 
offerings. 

In other myths and folktales the hill is said to possess the shape of a lion or a 
tiger, a serpent, a cowherd boy (gval), and a peacock, whose body paris are 
dispersed at points around the hill. In this conception, his tail is located at Punchari 
(a small village at the ‘tail-end’ of the hill), his feet at nearby Anyor and Jatipura, 
his “lotus mouth’ (mukharavind) in Manasi Ganga, and his eyes at Radha- and 
Shyamkunds? The hill’s tongue (jibhya) is enshrined at Radhakund where, 
according to legend, it was accidentally found by workmen, who caused the stone 
to bleed by digging into it; this repeats a pattern common to the finding of 
*bleeding linga' in South Indian temple myths (cf. Eichinger Ferro-Luzzi 1987). 

Krishna-Govardhan is frequently represented by an anthropomorphic figure, 
usually made of cow dung and sporting a curious sort of phallus or animal's tail 
between its legs. One such figure is erected on a huge platform on the pilgrimage 
road outside Punchari. Similar, though smaller, cow dung figures of Krishna- 
Govardhan are prominently displayed in Govardhan puja festivities. 


Sacred Sites at Govardhan 


The hill was a natural starting-point for medieval saints who sought to 
‘rediscover’ the lost places of Braj. On a visit to the area in 1514, Caitanya 
discovered Radha- and Shyamkunds hidden beneath paddy fields at the hill's 
north-east end. Radhakund holds a high spiritual position in the Gaudiya sect 
because it is the place where Radha and Krishna engaged in their midday love 
games. Along with Vrindaban—where Gaudiyas believe Krishna's moonlight 
dance (maharas-lila) with the gopis took place—Radhakund eventually became 
one of the Gaudiyas’ two main centres in Braj. 

During the same period Vallabha and his followers developed a Pushtimarg 
pilgrimage centre at Jatipura, at the south-west end of the hill. Pushtimargis locate 
many important events of Krishna lila in the vicinity of Govardhan. Thus, for 
them, Candrasarovar, rather than Vrindaban, is the site of maharas-lila. Small 
villages at that end of the hill are also regarded as sacred because they were 
supposed to have been home to the Ashtachap poets, renowned bards and pious 
devotees who figure prominently in the Pushtimarg’s early history (T andan 1960). 
The Shrinathji haveli, built on top of the hill in 1519, was the central focus of 
worship in the sect until the late 17th century when the image, along with several 
other major Braj deities, had to be moved to Rajasthan. WA 

Today, Govardhan hill is no more than anarrow ridge which rises to its highest 
point between Jatipuraand Anyor and gradually disappears at Kusum Sarovar just 
north of Govardhan township (Plate 3). The hill is encircled by a 22-kilometre 
footpath (sapt kos parikrama), along which there are temples and other assorted 
places of pilgrimage interest (Map 3).!! There are four broad categories of sacred 
sites at Govardhan: (1) lila-sthal, places associated with Krishna’s earthly lila; (2) 
* natural objects (i.e., rocks, ponds, trees, plants, and so on); (3) major temples; 
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(4) places of sectarian interest, such as samadhi (memorials to departed Saints), 
bhajan kuti (small round huts representing the cell where a saint used to sing the 
praises of Krishna or recite his name), and baithak (places where a saint is said to 
have sat, preached, meditated, or composed some devotional work). A complete 
list of these sites is provided in Appendix I. 





Plate 3. A view of Govardhan hill near Kusum Sarovar 


Govardhan attracts the greatest number of pilgrims on full-moon days (pur- 
nima), during the four months of rainy season (caturmas) and intercalary month 
(adhik mas), and on the occasion of large festivals.? Govardhan is host to three 
large festivals each year. Ashadh purnima (the full-moon day of June/July) marks 
the start of rainy season, commemorating as well the special relationship between 
gurus and their disciples (hence its second name, “guru purnima’). A second 
festival, ahoi athain or bahulashtami, takes place on the 8th day of the dark 
fortnight of Karttik when childless couples tie their clothes together and take a 
plunge into Shyamkund at midnight. Finally, Govardhan’s special festival day, 
Govardhan puja, is celebrated on the day following divali, on the first day of the 
bright fortnight of Karttik (October/November). 


Govardhan: Krishna's Transcendent 


(Alaukik) and Terrestrial (Laukik) 
abode (Dham) 


The list of sacred sites given here could not possibly convey aclear understand- 
ing of the complex semiology of Govardhan pilgrimage. Bhakti’s fourfold 
devotion is made up of four basic acts: visiting the abode (dham) of a deity; 
reciting his many names (nam); remembering (smarana) his lila; and worshipping 
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Map 3. Govardhan hill and environs 
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his sacred image (rup). These practices are shaped by bhav—the stylized and 
culturally constructed emotions which form the basis of bhakti religious experi- 
ence. Each pilgrimage place in Braj is thought to be imbued with one or another 
bhav, depending on the lila Krishna is supposed to have enacted at the spot; this 
emotion is rekindled for pilgrims each time they visit the site. 

In many texts place is conceived as a kind of mental landscape capable of being 
experienced only by those devotees who have cultivated the proper bhav. For 
example, in the 16th century Pushtimarg text Caurasi Vaishnavan ki Varta, 
Govardhan hill is envisioned as possessing a series of caves within. The hill’s 8 
gateways (dvar) are guarded by the 8 Ashtachap. Another text, Kujaravarnana, 
written by a 17th century Gaudiya author, builds up a meditative picture of 
Radhakund as an imaginary realm where Radha and Krishna—their whims 
satisfied by young cowgirls (manjari)—disport themselves amidst jeweled 
pavilions and bowers, laid out in the form of a Tantric mandala (Haberman 
1988b). 

In order to enter these imaginary landscapes, a practitioner needs to be 
transformed mentally into a gopa, a gopi, or a manjari; his physical body must be 
replaced by a meditative one, siddha-deha (Haberman 19882). Braj places, then, 
are not mere physical entities but visionary landscapes, too, which have stories 
associated with them and which are capable of being experienced by pilgrims 
through certain culturally constructed emotions (Toomey 1988b). 

The system of bhav is closely related to lila, which is translated as ‘divine 
sport’, ‘play’, ‘spontaneity’. The following interpretation of how Krishna’s Braj 
lila can be simultaneously manifest and unmanifest, earthly and transcendent, 
underscores the openendedness of this important symbol: 


His [Krishna's] life as set forth in the Bhagavatapurana is not to be understood 
as having taken place once upona time only. His life, as set forth there, is both 
a description of an earthly manifestation and the eternal movement within the 
essence of the Godhead. This fantastic and delightful theological interpreta- 
tion is explained by resort to Krsna's manifest (prakata) and unmanifest 
(aprakata)lilas. According to this doctrine Krsna's earthly sport in Vrndavana 
was simply making manifest of what was ordinarily unmanifest. Or, to put it 
the other way, Gokula (the name of Vrndavana and its surrounding area) has 
been translated into Goloka (Krsna's eternal realm, even above Visnu's 
heaven Vaikuntha). Krsna's childhood, adolescence, and love for Radha and 
the gopis are forever taking place in the paradise of Goloka. Each aspect of this 
biography, every incident, is therefore eternal. Within the Godhead his sport 
is constantly taking place, and this sport is identical with the sport described 
in the Bhagavatapurana, except that in Goloka it is unmanifest. The Godhead 
then, is not restful, silent, and still in its essence, but constantly and restlessly 
moving in ecstatic play. (Kinsley 1979: 111-112) 


Itis bhay, of course, that enables devotees to overcome this seeming paradox and 
to apprehend clearly the interconnectedness of Krishna’s manifest and unmanifest 
lilas. 
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Bhav: The Bhakti Theory of Emotion 


At this point the reader probably has lots of questions conceming bhav. Bhav, 
the Vaishnavite theory of emotional religious experience, is based on an ingenious 
adaptation by Rup Gosvami and others (De 1961), of the rasa theory of classical 
Sanskrit poetics. Rasa theory, as put forth by Bharata and Abhinavagupta, is a 
poesis aimed at ‘emotion recollected’: according to this notion, the poetic word 
has a suggestive power capable of transforming bhav (basic human moods or 
sentiments), into rasa, emotions evoked in a listener or spectator (rasika) that are 
aesthetically distanced and more pristine and rarefied than any feeling derived 
from direct sensual perception or experience. In Krishna bhakti, bhavand rasaare 
reinterpreted, shorn of their aesthetic distance; emphasis is placed, instead, on 
emotional experience of Krishna and its spontaneous expression (raganugabhakti) 
in the devotee’s life. Bhav, then, becomes the devotee’s worshipful attitude; rasa 
is the joyful experience of the love relationship between a human being and 
Krishna. Krishna is conceived of as the fount of rasa: he is the object that is 
relished (rasa), the subject who relishes (rasika), the embodiment of all moods, 
and the giver of the experience of moods to others (Redington 1983: 11). 

In bhakti only those emotions that are patterned after identifiable human 
relationships are selected from the 8 primary (sthayi bhav) and 33 transitory 
emotions (vyabhicari bhav) of rasa aesthetic theory.* Thus, in bhakti, religious 
devotion expresses itself in five primary human relationships: 


1. shanta bhav—the experience that results when Krishna is viewed as a 
transcendent God; 

2. dasya bhav—the condition and experience of Krishna as master and the self 

as servant; 

sakhya bhav—the condition and experience of Krishna as friend; 

vatsalya bhav—the condition and experience of filial love; 

madhurya or shrngar bhav—the condition and experience of Krishna as 


lover. 


EA ge p 


The devotee chooses, in accordance with his or her emotional capacities and 
the help ofa guru, to emulate the emotions of one or another of the characters who 
participate in Krishna's mythic play. Most worshippers at Govardhan identify 
with the maternal and amorous sentiments; sentiments of reverential awe (shanta 
bhav) and slavish devotion (dasya bhav) are not prominent in Braj devotionalism. 
They are more characteristic of Shrivaishnavas and Ramanandis, relatively small 
sects in Braj. Itisdifficultto convey through simple and misleading English terms 
the complex identities of mother, female lover, slave and so on in Hindu culture 
and the manner in which each form of personhood is conceived, constituted, and 
experienced emotionally. This is not at allaclosed system. A systematic play of 
differences (or ‘différance’, to borrow Derrida's phrase) is at work in the various 
interpretations folk and sectarian traditions give to the same set of emotions. To 
cite but one example of this, in the case of the amorous emotion (madhurya bhav), 
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the Radhavallabh sect, based in Vrindaban, believes that Radha is Krishna's own 
wife (svakiya); whereas, for Gaudiyas, a fundamental aspect of Radha's love 
stems from the fact that she is married to someone else (parakiya) but is irresistibly 
drawn against all social conventions into an amorous liaison with Krishna. 

Sects have a different view of bhay than does the popular tradition. In sectarian 
traditions the five basic emotions are sorted out and codified, and one emotion is 
generally chosen above others for worship in the sect; in the popular view, we find 
not one or two emotions, emphasized over the others, but an amalgam of bAav. In 
the folk perception emotions are fickle and change, depending on where one isin 
Braj and what the festive occasion happens to be. Moodiness and sentimentality 
permeate Braj culture, giving the region an'ambience of sweetness and solitude in 
some places, of boisterousness and prankish good humour in others. Entire towns 
are Said to be saturated with one bhav or another, depending on the tones of the lila 
which transpired there. Residents of certain towns are accorded masculine or 
feminine qualities by virtue of their association with gopas and gopis who lived 
there before them. 

Though Pushtimargis are free to follow any bhav they choose, the maternal 
love (vatsalya bhav) of Krishna’s adoptive mother, Yashoda, appears to be the 
emotion most favoured by these sectarians in worship. Pushtimargis focus their 
devotion on baby Krishna's (Balkrishna) exploits: his infantile fascination with 
moving his arms and legs; his aimless crawling in Yashoda's courtyard where he 
covers himself and even fills his mouth with dirt; and his most common prank of 
stealing milk, butter, and curds (in which guise he then becomes the “butter thief", 
makhancor). Worship centres on icons of two- and four-armed Krishna or of 
Krishnaas acrawling toddler with one arm raised, butterball in hand. Temple and 
domestic images which have been consecrated by a gosvami are addressed by 
members of the sect as thakurji (‘lord’ or ‘master’). 

Gaudiyas, by contrast, emulate the illicit love of Radha and other gopis for the 
adolescent Krishna (madhurya bhav), as a paradigm for religious experience in 
their sect. Lured by Krishna's seductive beauty—his physical appearance, 
speech, fragrance and the haunting sound of his flute—devotees, like gopis, 
experience love in all its many stages, from its awakening in first glances between 
lovers, through courtship, passion, the agony of quarrel and separation (viraha), 
and final reconciliation. Interestingly, for Gaudiya devotees the purest form of 
love is viraha, love-in-separation, the incomplete or frustrated love experienced 
by suffering and forlorn gopis who have been separated from Krishna after 
partnering him in one-of his many amorous exploits. Thus, for Gaudiyas, the 
frustration of the emotions’ desire for immediate union with Krishna (a condition 
theoretically impossible in this philosophical system) becomes the closest 
possible encounter with the divine. 


GOVARDHAN AS SOCIAL FIELD 


When pilgrims visit Govardhan they contacta religious specialist who guides and 
assists them in ritual performances. As we shall see later in this section, the 
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identity of reli gious specialists (that is, whether they are Brahman priests or 
monks) has an important part to play in moulding religious identity and experience 
in each tradition. My research focuses on religious specialists, and in particular 
on the way these specialists prepare and offer food at pilgrims' expense. The 
following discussion of the life-styles of religious specialists and the institutions 
that link them to pilgrims sets the stage for the presentation of data on food in the 
chapters that follow. 

Govardhan township, at the hill's mid-point, isa centre of popular pilgrimage. 
Local Brahman pilgrimage guides, known as pandas, oversee pilgrimage here. 
The term panda derives from the Sanskrit word pandit, which means *he who has 
knowledge'.5 Govardhan, the largest of the hill’s three main towns, with a 
population of about 12,000, is conveniently located on the major bus routes 
running from Mathura to Dig. Neither pandas nor their pilgrim clients (jajmans) 
belong to organised sects. My own research suggests that pilgrims are no longer 
interested in entering into jajmani relations with pandas. Such relationships, 
which had been a status ritual among the ruling dynasties, landowners and 
business elites of the late 18th and early 19th centuries, started to deteriorate as 
trains and hired buses became the favourite modes of transportation for pilgrims. 
Nowadays pilgrims’ contact is as much with the director of the tour as with local 
pandas. Despite these changes brought about by the growing commercialisation 
of Braj pilgrimage, pandas still retain the exclusive right to officiate when 
pilgrims offer Govardhan puja. 

The town's sacred precinct clusters on the banks of Manasi Ganga (Map 4). 
Ghats around the tank were originally constructed by Raja Man Singh of Amber 
whose father, Bhagwan Das, built the nearby Haridevji temple. The Maharajas of 
Bharatpur, patrons of the town from the 18th century until 1950, repaired the tank 
andconstructed some of the Rajput-style buildings which stand around it, the most 
notable being the mansions of Badan Singh and Kishori Rani and two cenotaphs 
(chatri) commemorating Randhir Singh (d. 1823) and Baldeo Singh (d. 1825). 
Soon after their rise to power in North India, the Bharatpur royal family adopted 
Govardhan as their patron deity (ishtadev). In sacred texts the temples of Haridev 
and Cakreshwar are the most important places mentioned around the tank, but in 
practice more attention is given to the mukharavind, located in Mukut Mukharav- 
ind mandir, a small whitewashed brick temple constructed on a platform at the 
tank’s east end. This temple belongs to panda families who reside in Das Bisa 
Mohalla, the neighborhood surrounding the tank. These pandas are Sanadhya 
Brahmans.!$ 

Pilgrims from all regions of India visit Govardhan. The greatest number are 
peasants from a 150-kilometre radius of Braj. Pilgrims from places, farther away 
such as Gujarat and Bengal, visit the hill less often. Agriculturalists tend to travel 
in sexually segregated caste or village groups. Pilgrims also come by train and bus 
from Delhi, Hathras, and other cities and towns in the area. The latter may travel 
alone, in small family units, or with neighbors and friends from home. Pilgrims 
stay in hostels (dharmshalas) or in pandas’ homes. Caste and regional groups who 
visit Govardhan often and in large numbers build dharmshalas, installing their 
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Map 4. Govardhan's sacred precinct 


pandas as resident managers; Agarwal Baniyas, for instance, have an exclusive 
hospice, as do residents of Hathras. Much as they do at other pilgrimage places 
in North India, pandas actas guides (tirth purohit) for pilgrims and perform rituals 
for them. Pandas seldom give initiation (diksha) to pilgrims, however; this status 
is reserved for sectarian religious specialists. Pandas maintain registers (bahi- 
khata) in which they enter names of their Jjajmans (Plate 4). These registers are 
passed from fathers to their sons, who thereby inherit their father’s clients. Pandas 
know a great deal about their jajmans: in addition to speaking several regional 
languages and dialects, they are familiar with their clients’ family and caste 
genealogies and personal histories. Pandas are always on the lookout for new 
customers, and once they have entered a pilgrim’s name in their books they can 
lay claim to any of his relatives or descendants who happen to visit subséquently. 

Three acts are considered essential to the performance of Govardhan puja: (1) 
circumambulation (parikrama) of the hill, sometimes performed by prostrating 
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Plate 4. A panda helps his jajman sign the pilgrim register 


(dandauti parikrama) oneself in each spot along the entire route of 18 kilometres; 
(2) a purificatory bath (snan) in Manasi Ganga; and (3) worship (puja) in Mukut 
Mukahravind temple. Pandas accompany pilgrims to the temple after their baths 
and receive cash donations for the assistance they provide in the temple. Pandas 
are also paid in cash or kind for housing pilgrims in their homes or dharmshalas. 
It is difficult to gauge pandas' wealth. Most pandas live in the same simple 
whitewashed mudbrick houses. A panda' s income is proportionate to the wealth 
of his jajman and the frequency of their visits to the town. Rich pandas often took 
me into their homes and showed me tape recorders, transistor radios, and other 
consumer items, which they kept hidden in storage cabinets. It is perfectly in 
keeping with pandas' public image as simple rustics that they hide such items 
from pilgrims' view. Fewer young men enter the family profession these days. 
Most of them regard pandagiri as an idle life-style, seeking instead to broaden 
their horizons through education or by obtaining jobs outside the neighborhood. 


'The Social Field at Radhakund 


Radhakund (pop. 2,500) is a Gaudiya religious community with, as its nucleus, 
an order of sadhus supported by a relatively unorganised group of lay disciples. 
Included in this group of lay disciples are Bengali widows who reside permanently 
in the town and support themselves by singing all day long in charitable 
institutions known as bhajan ashrams. Widows regard as spiritual brothers (guru- 
bhai) sadhus who have received diksha from the same guru as themselves. The 
head of a group of monks, usually given the term mahant (‘abbot’), attracts 
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followers to himself either by using his magic powers (siddhas) to solve their 
personal problems or by inspiring them with stories (kathas) from the sacred texts. 
A mahant is generally succeeded as head of the monastery by a pupil he has 
designated. Monks and widows live alone, or in larger monastic dwellings 
referred to as ashram (‘hermitage’) or math (literally ‘hut’ or ‘cave’ but usually a 
building having acloister-like design) scattered around the town's two holy ponds 
(Map 5). Ashrams are supported by donations of lay disciples; larger ashrams may 
derive considerable income from endowments. 

Members of the Gaudiya sect are recognisable by their shaven heads, their 
three-stranded basil-wood necklaces (kanthi), and their plain white clothing and 
tilak.” Gaudiya tilak usually consists of two vertical lines drawn close together, 
meeting at a point on the bridge of the nose, sometimes having the shape of a 
particular leaf (basil, banyan, etc.). Variations in this basic pattern have been 
introduced by different guru lineages, called parivar (‘families’) in this sect. 
Gaudiyas are also fond of writing or stamping names of deities on their forehead, 
chest, and arms. These body markings are usually made with sandalwood paste 
or with dried mud from Radhakund itself. 

Following Van der Veer (1988: 7-8), I prefer to translate the word sadhu with 
*monk'. The term monk refers to a member of a community of men living apart 
from the world under religious vows and according to a rule. It is certainly true 
that Vaishnavite sadhus are more likely than Shaivite samnyasis, who roam 
throughout the country in itinerant groups (jamat), to live in settled communities. 
In Van der Veer's view, the terms ‘renouncer’ and ‘ascetic’, familiar to students 
. of South Asian anthropology, are more appropriate to samnyasis than to Vaishnavite 
bairagis (another term for sadhu, meaning ‘detached one"). In the samnyas ritual 
the individual, or his guru on his behalf, brings about the candidate's ascent to the 
rank of liberated being, while in bhakti only God's grace is thought to be able to 
bestow liberation (moksha). Moreover, the reward of bhakti is not moksha but 
bhakti itself, that is, the experience of the divine (Thiel-Horstmann 1989). 
Samnyasis are expected to practice celibacy and to sever completely family and 
caste ties. It is perhaps more accurate to speak of sadhus and monks in a 
Vaishnavite setting, since many sadhus do notlive, or even profess to live, celibate 
lives nor are they always consistent in their ideas about caste status (O'Connell 
1970; 1982). Formerly, some Gaudiya sadhus cohabited with widows whom 
they regarded as concubines, but this practice is no longer maintained. This is not 
to deny that many of Radhakund's sadhus are lifelong celibates (naisthik brahma- 
cari). Though they are no social reformers militating against caste structure, 
within the sphere of devotional practice Gaudiyas are more likely than Ramanan- 
dis and other orders of monks to reject distinctions of caste. Among Gaudiyas it 
is commonly believed that a sadhu initiate loses both his secular name and his clan 
name (gotra), replacing them with a new devotional name and the gotra of God, 
acyut-gotra. In this way he comes to belong to the spiritual family of sadhus. 

Caitanya (1486-1533) was the initiator of a very broad movement that covered 
Bengal and spilled out into the whole of eastern India. Gaudiyas are found today 
in Bengal (De 1961), Assam (Cantlie 1984), Orissa (Mukherjee 1940), and 
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Manipur (Singh 1975). The Caitanyite movement encompassed a broad-based 
popular cult based on the personality of Caitanya, an organised sect, and a strong 
theological school. Bhakti in medieval Bengal absorbed Tantric influences from 
Buddhism and the Sahajiya cult, most notably in the high position these other 
traditions accorded to the female principle (shakti) in worship and the importance 
they gave to the body and to sexual symbolism. Finding inspiration in Jayadeva's 
12th century Sanskrit poem Gita-Govinda, and the later songs of Chandidas and 
Vidyapathi in the 14th and 15th centuries, Gaudiya Vaishnavas exalted the love 
of Krishna for Radha above all other forms of emotional attachment. 

Caitanya was primarily a visionary ecstatic who immersed himself totally in 
an emotional and ecstatic style of devotion which sought to gain experience of the 
godhead through continual chanting (sankirtan) of the names of the Lord (*Hare 
Krishna, Hare Ram"). His devotion was such that he soon attracted a number of 
followers who expressed their religious fervour through group participation in 
processions that featured bhajan singing, chanting, and ecstatic dancing, all 
accompanied by the sound of tambourines. In the popular cult that grew up 
around him, Caitanya himself was considered the living Krishna, or rather the 
androgynous incarnation of Radha-Krishna in a single form, by which title he 
became known as gaurang (‘the golden-coloured one"). As Dimock (1989: 13) 
explains, the Gaudiya doctrine which regards Caitanya as simultaneously Krishna 
himself and a bhakta of Krishna, and at the same time as Radha, is very much in 
keeping with the basic Vaishnavite doctrine of acintya bhedabhed (belief in 
simultaneous immanence and transcendence which is itself incomprehensible to 
the human mind).!9 

Caitanya himself seems to have done little to organise his followers into a 
Sampraday. This was achieved by his companions Nityanand and Advaitacharya 
and the Six Gosvamis of Vrindaban. The sect is likened metaphorically to a tree 
with Caitanya as the main trunk and the various guru-lineages (parivar) as its 
many branches. Followers are grouped into parivar, each of which is associated 
with one of the “64 mahants’ , a collective term for the main disciples of Caitanya 
and other prominent members of the movement. The two largest parivars are 
those of Nityanand and Advaitacharya, Caitanya’s foremost disciples in Bengal. 
However, the task of pulling the community of devotees into a unified coherent 
body and working out a systematic theology for the emerging sect was left to the 
Six Gosvamis of Vrindaban, whose descendants continue to act as accredited 
heads of the sect. 

Rup and Sanatan Gosvami, officials at the Muslim court of Gauda in Bengal, 
were sent by Caitanya to settle in Braj and uncover the sites associated with the 
love play of the divine pair Radha-Krishna. They were later joined by their 
nephew Jiv and other disciples, the most important of whom were Gopal Bhatt, 
Raghunathdas, and Raghunath Bhatt. Rup Gosvami was the prime exponent of the 
unique blend of aesthetics and psychology cum theology which provided Caitanya’s 
emotional bhakti with a theoretical system. Rup’s system of bhav subsequently 
influenced other sampradays, including those of Nimbark and Vallabhacarya. 

The main peculiarities of Gaudiya theology are the following. Krishna is 
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considered to be nor a mere avatar of Vishnu, but the highest aspect of the divine, 
its 'true essence". In this aspect he is united with the highest shakti, which 
expresses the blissful power of divine life and is manifest in Radha (Goswami 
1982). The aim of the devotee is gradually to ascend the ladder of bhakti till he 
reaches the supreme state of madhurya, or sweetness, in which he emotionally 
identifies himself with Radha and achieves the blissful state of union with 
Krishna. Though this whole theological edifice is couched in terms borrowed 
from religious aesthetics and erotic emotionalism, it ought to be pointed out that 
this mystical theology insists strongly on virtue and on ethical training as the 
necessary prerequisites for the full realisation of bhakti. 

The main Gaudiya centres are at Navadvip (Morinis 1984) and Puri in eastern 
India and Vrindaban and Radhakund in Braj. The sect's membership includes 
householder gosvamis, lay devotees, and groups of sadhus. All of the six first 
generation Gosvamis were renouncers, but this was not the case in subsequent 
generations. In fact, gosvamis of this sect are householders and the Caitanyite 
tradition is handed down within the various gosvami families, who also provide 
the hereditary custodians of major Caitanyite temples, most of which are found in 
Vrindaban. What appears to separate Radhakund from Vrindaban is, first, the 
greater importance given to sadhus as ritual specialists at Radhakund, and second, 
the extreme focus there on sankirtan, constant repetition of Krishna's (and 
Radha's) name, as a religious activity (Plates 5 and 6). While it is certainly true 
that there are continuities in the Gaudiya sect as a whole, there are differences as 
well, which point up a structural tension in the sect between the more visually 
oriented worship of gosvamis and the quietism of sadhus. Gosvamis' contention 
that they alone are authorised to perform diksha is of course challenged by sadhus 
and their lay disciples.” 


The Social Field at Jatipura 


Jatipura (pop. 1,461) has been a centre of Pushtimarg pilgrimage in Braj since 
the early days of the sect (Map 6). This was the spot where Shrinathji first 
appeared to the sect’s founder, Vallabhacarya (1479-1530), and where Val- 
labhacarya later had a aveli built on top of the hill.” Many colourful episodes 
in the sect's early history, recorded in the sect's hagiographical varta literature, 
took place in Jatipura and the surrounding villages (Tandan 1960). Shrinathji 
resided at Jatipura until 1669 when it was moved to Nathdwara near Udaipur, 
where it remains today (Jindel 1976; Maduro 1976). Ya 

Pushtimarg, known also as Vallabha-kul (the "lineage of Vallabhacarya’), isa 
sect of householders (grihasthas), with no established order of monks. In 
Vallabha's view, asceticism is an inherently selfish type of religion at odds with 
the basic goals of bhakti. Bhakti, for him, is a type of religion wherein the 
devotee relies on the community of fellow-devotees who all work in common 
towards their spiritual fulfillment, whereas samnyas cannot be anything but a 
solitary affair. Another significant aspect of Vallabhacarya S theology is that it 
attaches less importance to the worship of Radha than did many Vaishnavite sects 


of his time. 
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Plate 6. Bengali widows assemble for chanting in a bhajan ashram at Radhakund 
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Vallabhacarya was a Brahman from Andhra Pradesh, regarded by his follow- 
ers as an avatar of Krishna. The authority of initiating new members with the 
brahmasambhandh mantra (‘the state of being joined together with brahman’) and 
consecrating images for worship in temples and in the homes of devotees came to 
be recognised as the sole responsibility of Vallabhacarya's agnatic descendants, 
known to their followers as gosvamis (‘spiritual masters’) or maharajas (‘great 
kings’). Other sampraday have hereditary gurus, but none of them has developed 
the notion of the inherently sacred family to the same extent as the Pushtimarg. 
According to Bennett (1983: 104), 170 descendants in India now claim the status 
of Pushtimarg gosvamis. Daughters (betiji) are given special ritual privileges in 
their natal homes and are considered revered members of a gosvami' s household. 

Vallabhacarya's second son, Vitthalnathji (1516-1586), established Pushti- 
marg's seven principal branches (gaddi, literally “seat' or *cushion', but also 
known as ghar, *household"). Heentrusted his seven sons with nine original icons 
(nidhi-svarup) which continue to be the focus of worship in the sect. The sect is 
theoretically headed by the Ti ilkayat (a title meaning ‘rich, or possessed of ready 
money? given to the senior-most gosvami at Nathdwara), who belongs to the first 
gaddi and who has in his possession the Shrinathji svarup. Throughout the sect’s 
history, however, controversies over precedence have been a major source of 


friction between gaddi. 
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Various changes have been introduced into the extended family over the 
centuries. Many younger sons founded junior lineages (upagraha), in order to 
establish their own temples. Only the first and sixth gaddi have continued unin- 
terrupted; the remaining five gaddi have been obliged, at some stage in their 
histories, to adopt successors from other branches of the family. The fourth and 
fifth gaddi have been managed by the same gosvami since 1914 when the previous 
leader of the fourth gaddi died without issue. The fourth gaddi is differentiated 
somewhat from its counterparts in that initiates revere Gokulnath's (the founder 
of this particular sub-lineage) descendants as the only legitimate spiritual succes- 
sors of Vallabhacarya. An eighth gaddi was also established by Vitthalnathji' s 
adopted son Shri Lalji at Dera Ghazi Khan in Sind (now Pakistan), to minister to 
the needs of devotees in the Indus region.” In generalising about Pushtimarg it 
is important to point out that one gosvami may differ considerably from another 
in wealth, status, influence, knowledge, sprituality, etc. 

Pushtimarg's tilak consists of a ‘U’ shape drawn on the forehead with red 
powder (roli), sometimes with a red or black dot (bindu) placed in the centre. A 
variant of this, worn by initiates of the Gokul gaddi, has two parallel lines which 
are not joined at the bottom, the space in the centre being filled with yellow 
representing the earth of Braj between the banks of the Yamuna. The Pushtimarg 
tilak—surrounded by green rays (green signifying joy, anand) on a saffron- 
coloured background—appears on triangular-shaped pennants flying from the 
spires of Pushtimarg Aavelis. 

Several of the sect's formative ideas are believed to have originated with 
Vallabhacarya himself (Barz 1976). In his philosophy Krishna is the highest 
brahman, present in all levels of existence. The individual soul is controlled by the 
highest brahman as an inner force but remains lost in the world until, through 
divine grace (pushti), it realises its essential nature. This emphasis on pushti led 
to his sampraday becoming known as Pushtimarg. In Vallabhacarya’s view, no 
actions performed by the individual can oblige Krishna to impart his grace, all 
devotees can do is cultivate humility and dedicate everything to Krishna. In the 
brahmasambhandh mantra the initiate expresses his dependence on Krishna and 
his willingness to dedicate everything—his mind (man), body (tan) and wealth 
(dhan)—to the deity. 

In addition, Vallabhacarya instituted a new form of worship, seva (lit. 
*service?), to replace puja, which he regarded as a selfish approach to divinity. 
Vallabhacarya’s innovation was to formalise a regimen of daily worship wherein 
the svarup was outfitted and treated as Krishna, the divine cowherd. Vallabha- 
carya insisted that Shrinathji was the svarup, that is, ‘the essential or true form of 
Krishna’, and not a murti as in other sects. Svarup were to be housed in special 
temples known as hayeli, not altogether unlike the homes of well-to-do Jandown- 
ers or merchants in Gujarat and Rajasthan. While itis true that gosvamis have the 
right to serve their deities in the haveli's inner sanctum, once they have been 
initiated by their fathers, daily worship of svarups is customarily performed by 
three specific castes of Gujarati Brahmans: Audicha, Sanchora, and Girinara, 
assisted by a temple staff (assistant priests, kitchen helpers, water carriers, etc.) 
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made up of initiates in the sect. 
Closely related to Vallabhacarya's idea that devotees must dedicate every- 
thing to Krishna first, before making use of it, is his notion that offerings which 


have been accepted by Krishna are in fact repossessable. Cohen (1984: 66) 
explains this second point further: 


Particular aspects of Krsna's message may have had a direct appeal to certain 
types of castes, especially mercantile ones. First, implicit in the exhortation 
to offer all one's possessions to Krishna is the idea that one, in essence, can 
‘purchase’ his favor. It is clear from this that, although no monetary value is 
placed on an offering, a trend would develop whereby the more one is able to 
offer, the more it is likely that one may be included among the favored. Since 
itis explicitly stated that offerings are repossessable and divine, it follows that 
the larger gift returns the greater divine reward. This process of exchange 
between individual and deity, the network of mutual fulfillment, embodies the 
core of the pustimarga concept. - 


It was in whole or in part because of Vitthalnathji, who assumed leadership of 
the sect in 1550, that the sect has come down to us in its present form. Vitthalnathji 
was more of a ritualist and a populariser of the sect than his father. He expanded 
the system of seva in havelis to include many elements of clothing, jewellery, and 
food for which the sect has become famous throughout India. It was Vitthalnathji 
who insisted that gosvamis were embodiments of Krishna himself and as such 
oughtto be treated with the same degree of reverence as the svarups they represent 
and own. Vitthalnathji made six trips to Gujarat, initiating into the sect many 
members of the Lohana, Bhatiya, Baniya, Kanbi, and Patidar jatis (Pocock 1973). 
The sect's reputation was severely damaged for a time in the second half of the 
19th century, as a result of the highly publicised Maharaja Libel case of 1862. In 
this case, Karshandas Mulji, a Baniya newspaper publisher in Bombay, breught 
charges against gosvamis for engaging in licentious behaviour with female 
followers (Mulji 1865). 

Pushtimarg today is comprised by a network of havelis which extend in an arc 
from Mathura through Rajasthan to Gujarat, and south to the city of Bombay. 
Followers can be found among merchantcastes in many of the larger urban centers 
of India, especially Calcutta and Madras (Shah 1988: 20). A devotee is primarily 
a member of the sampraday and secondarily a member of a specific gaddi. 
Devotees belong to a national organisation, the All India Society of Pushtimarg 
Vaishnavas (Akhil-Bharatiya Pushtimargiya Vaishnava Parishad). While a 
particular haveli will have its own gosvami, and is supported bya local community 
of devotees, it ultimately bases its legitimacy on being a part of the larger identity 
of the sect. Thus, while followers of the sect usually identify themselves with the 
gosvami who initiated them, and contribute socially and economically to the 
maintenance of his Aavelis, it is not uncommon for a follower, when travelling or 
on pilgrimage, to visit the local gosvami and make a contribution to his svarup 


(Cohen 1984: 67). 
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Though many gosvamis live outside Braj, they maintain temples in Braj which 
come alive on their visits. Every year at least one prominent gosvami leads his 
followers on bari yatra, a 40-day pilgrimage around Braj (Plate 7). A lengthy stop 
at Jatipura and the presentation of resplendant offerings of food at the mukharav- 
ind shrine by the side of the hill is one highlight of the sect's pilgrimage each year 
(Plate 8). 

There are three havelisin Jatipura: Mathureshji (“Lord of Mathura’), owned by 
the first gaddi at Kota”; Gokulnathji (‘Lord of Gokul’), owned by the fourth gaddi 
atGokul^; and Madanmohanji, owned by the Tilkayat of Nathdwara. Mathureshji 
and Gokulnathji are two of the original nidhi-svarup given by Vitthalnath to his 
seven sons. The Mathureshji deity has been permanently enshrined at Jatipura 
since it was moved there from Kota in 1953. Gokulnathji is brought from Gokul 
once a year for annakut. No particular historical or spiritual importance is 
attached in the sect to the Madanmohanji deity. 

Other shrines at Jatipura include: Vallabha's baithak (resting spot) in the 
haveli of Mathureshji; places associated historically with the Shrinathji svarup; 
and a large group of samadhi, commemorating some of Vallabhacarya's gosvami 
descendants. Baithaks take their name from a kind of simple domestic dwelling 
found in Rajasthan and other parts of western India (Noble 1987). They are small, 
flat-roofed enclosures of whitewashed mudbrick.* Vallabhacarya is believed to 
be present in baithaks not as an image but in his throne: a low draped seat 





Plate 7. A Pushtimarg gosvami performs vow (niyam) on the Yamuna's banks 
before leading his followers on bari yatra 
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Plate 8. The gosvami’s grandson (nati), held by the gosvami himself, offers 
Govardhan puja at Jatipura's mukharavind shrine during bari yatra, 
1979 


containing the saint's fooprints (charan cinha). With several notable exceptions, 
baithaks around Govardhan are not regularly looked after by priestly attendants.” 
These days, samadhis, simple conical-shaped structures located on the outskirts of 
Jatipura, are not given much attention by pilgrims. 

The pride of Jatipura village is unquestionably the mukharavind shrine, also 
known as ‘bhog shila’ (the ‘food-rock’) because this is the spot where Pushtimar- 
gis offer Govardhan puja and other large food offerings. Worship at the 
mukharavind shrine is overseen by Jatipura’s small panda community. Mukhar- 
avind refers to acrack in the hill where the sect believes the mouth of Shrinathji 
first appeared from a cave inside the hill. In sectarian belief this event coincided 
with Vallabhacarya’s birth, Vallabhacarya being regarded in the sect as the avatar 
of Agni's fiery mouth (mukh avatar)— ‘the prophet with the mouth of fire, who 
can instruct his followers in truth and burn away their sins and impurities with the 
fire of his divine speech’ (Barz 1976: 22). The mukharavind shrine is open at the 
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sides and covered by a tin roof. The object of worship is a huge quadrangular slab 
which forms the body of the image. This slab is surmounted by another stone 
cemented on to resemble a human head. In accordance with local custom, the 
stone is left bare for most of the day when Pushtimarg devotees worship it with 
buckets of milk thrown over the naked rock (Plate 8). In the evening, shrngar is 
added to make the stone look like the Govardhannath image, complete with a 
raised left arm made of stuffed cloth. 


NOTES 


1 Brajis one of only two regions classified as ‘historic’ by Schwartzberg (1985) in his 
survey of folk regions in North India; the other is Rath. Contiguous folk regions are more 
usually recognised on the basis of a particular salient factor, such as caste, terrain, soil, 
former existence as jagirs, dialect, and so on. 

2 Akosis a traditional unit of measuring distance equal to two miles. 84 is the product 
of 7 and 12 (the number of days in the week multiplied by the number of months in a year), 
which are in turn the sum of 3 and 4, numbers invested with particularly sacred importance 
in a variety of ritual contexts in Hinduism. The number 84 occurs in place names and a 
variety of other contexts in India. For example, see Caurasi baithak caritra (Gokulnath 
1967) for a description of the 84 'resting spots' of Vallabha throughout India. 

3 There are several explanations for Krishna's blue colour. The first stems from his 
association with low caste cowherders whose skin is said to be darker than that of high caste 
people. The second derives from Krishna's cosmic identity with rain clouds, the River 
Yamuna, and the ocean. Like Narayana, the primordial form of Vishnu, Krishna too takes 
on the bluish/black colour of the Yamuna from which he was bom (Vaudeville 1975: 116). 
4 Numerous itineraries of Braj pilgrimage have been put forward by sectarian authors 
overthecenturies. These are given detailed treatment by Mital (1966) and Entwistle (1987: 
460-481). 

5 Gaudiyas and other pilgrims from eastern India regard Brajbasis with veneration, 
holding them to be incarnations of Balaram, Krishna's plough-wielding, bhang-imbibing, 
elder brother, known locally as ‘dauji’. 

6 Shalagram are smooth, round black stones, usually marked with fossilised ammonites 
and other molluscs, and worshipped es a form of Vishnu in temples and shrines throughout 
India. Shalagram are found in the bed of the Gandak river, which flows through Nepal and 
joins the Ganges at Patna. Special reverence is paid to shalagram in Nimbark Sampraday. 
It is also interesting that Shriradharamanji, a major temple deity at Vrindaban, was 
originally manifest from a shalagramin the personal possession of Gopal Bhatt, one of the 
Six Gosvamis of Gaudiya Sampraday. 

7 Yamunajiis a goddess in her own right quite apart fiom the Krishna legend. Just the 
same Pushtimargis believe that by offering puja to the river goddess devotees become 
united with the beads of perspiration that arose when Krishna sported with the gopis. 
Entwistle (1987: 292) offers convincing evidence that the worship of the Yamuna and 
Govardhan are linked to ancient beliefs regarding the souls of the dead. Festivals of 
Govardhan Puja and Yam Dvitya (the bathing festival at Mathura where sisters, in 
emulation of Yamuna, feed their brothers and honour them with lamps and other small 
gifts) are celebrated on the first and second days of the bright half of Karttik. According 
to this same author, in ancient Hindu cosmology this was a period when the souls of the 
dead were believed to roam freely about the earth. 
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8 These metonymies take the form of synechdoches: the trope formed when a part is 
substituted for the whole. Synechdoche is characteristic of other sorts of ritual practices. 
For example, only a portion of food cooked each day in the temple is actually offered in 
front of the temple image. After it has been offered, prasad is then mixed with the 
remaining cooked food, transforming it, by contact, into prasad. 

9 There arc variations in this arrangement depending on the source. Pushtimargis locate 
the hill's ‘lotus mouth’ in a crack at the side of the hill at Jatipura. Entwistle (1987: 282) 
states that a third mukharavind stone is located in the Dan Ghati Temple on the Mathura- 
Dig road at Govardhan, though I personally do not recall hearing this image being 
described as such on the occasions when I visited this temple. 

10 Radhakund features prominently in the genre of texts which deals with the various 
sports of Krishna, Radha and the gopis which take place throughout the eight watches of 
the day. Govindalilamrta; a 16th century Sanskrit text, is the best known example. The 
love games at Radhakund take place during the day’s fourth watch (aparahna), which, 
together with the eighth watch (when Radha and Krishna frolic on the banks of the Yamuna 
before retiring to their bower), are the two longest and most meaningful intervals in the 
divine couple’s love-filled day. 

11 A slightly longer pilgrimage route, the so-called nau kos parikrama (‘nine kos’), is 
followed by Pushtimarg pilgrims. This route takes in places of importance in the sect like 
Parasoli and Candrasarovar to the east of the hill, and Gulal Kund, Gantholi and Tod ka 
Ghano, to the west. 

12 The calendar used in Braj follows the purnimanta system of northern India, whereby 
the month progresses from new moon (amavasya) to full moon (purnima). Each lunar 
month is divided into two fortnights of 15 days each: a dark half (krishna-paksh), during 
which the moon is on the wane, and a bright half (shukla-paksh), during which it waxes. 
The two eleventh days of both pakshas (ekadashis) are associated with Vishnu and 
therefore in our case with Krishna. Festivals and other ritual dates in the annual cycle are 
noted by their lunar month, fortnight, and the lunar day (tithi) ofthe formight on which they 
occur. Using this system of notation, then, Govardhan puja takes place on Karttik II.1. 
This method is used throughout the remainder of this book to note festival dates. 

Other aspects of the calendar require explanation here. Devout Vaishnavas believe that 
Vishnu and other gods sleep in Braj during caturmas, the four-month period which lasts 
from Ashadh II.11 to Karttik II.11. The gods are thought to be unresponsive to samskars, 
rites associated with the home and life-cycle during this period. It is, therefore, primarily 
a time for pilgrimage and other observances which help one to acquire merit (punya). 
Intercalary month (adhik mas), by contrast, is a month inserted into the calendar every two 
years to bring the solar and lunar months into alignment. In the purnimanta calendar an 
intercalary month is inserted between the bright and dark halves of a normal month and is 
given the same name as that month. This month is considered impure and inauspicious, 
the Hindi terms for it being sthul (‘gross’) and mal (‘filthy’) mas. There are specific rules 
for the rites and observances that can be conducted during intercalary month; in some 
temples there are even secondary celebrations of some of the festivals that occur in other 
months of the year. 

One final note: Entwistle (1987: 285) contends that the worship of Govardhan at the 
time of the new (amavasya) moon (particularly when this occurs on a Monday) and 
fullmoon is linked to an angient cult of the souls of the dead presided over by a mountain 
spirit. In the logic of this cult, the moon is the abode of the souls of the dead. During the 
dark half of the month the moon wanes because the gods drink the life-giving soma with 
which it is filled. ‘During the bright half", Entwistle continues, ‘the waxing moon is 
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replenished with the souls of those who die and are later reborn on earth in the dark half, 
when they descend in the form of rain.' This same author concludes ‘the literature, festival 
dates, and rituals related to Govardhan all point to its having been connected with this 
moon-rain-rebirth cycle.’ 

13 In Braj, as in most of North India, the new year begins on the new moon day of Chaitra 
(March/April). In this respect the Braj calendar differs from Gujarati and Bengali 
calendars. In Gujarat, Divali is the last day of the year, and the next day, Govardhan Puja, 
is the New Year Day and ther ‘fore a great festival day. 

14 Included among the primary emotions of rasa theory are love, humour, courage, 
disgust, anger, astonishment, terror, and pity; the transitory emotions are comprised of 
envy, jealousy, anxiety, despair, etc, The latter are believed to temporarily accompany and 
to a certain extent colour emotions in the first category. 

15 There are two arguments in the anthropological discussion of the position of the 
Brahman priest. The first, Dumont’s (1970), has it that the Brahman priest is superior to 
all men, that he is a god on earth. The second, Parry’s (1980), advances the view that the 
Brahman’s status is compromised by his priestly calling. In mortuary rites, studied by 
Parry at Benares, priests acted as a kind of sacrificial vessel into which pilgrims put food 
and other gifts in order to rid themselves of evil (dosh) and sin (pap). According to Parry 
the highest goal in the life of pilgrimage priests is to renounce the priesthood and the 
dependence on donations so as to avoid the contradiction inherent in the priesthood. 

16 Pandas belong to the Gudenia Sitatia upjati of Sanadhya. They worship the local snake 
goddess, Manasa Devi, as their tutelary deity. This distinguishes them from the town’s 
other major Brahman group, Gudenia Kuchnagia, who are priests of the Dan Ghati temple 
out on the main road. Dan Ghati temple, built on a low point where the Mathura-Dig road 
passes over the hill, has begun to attract large numbers of pilgrims who come to Govardhan 
on bus tours and who have had no previous jajmani relations with pandas in the town. 
17 Widows are occasionally seen wearing red saris. Hanchett (1988: 287-88) tells us that 
red is the colour associated with widows in many regions of India. Although the custom 
is rapidly disappearing in Kamataka where Hanchett conducted her fieldwork, a shaven- 
headed Brahman widow traditionally wore a red sari. This is an indication to the 
community of her dangerously strong connections with her dead husband, and also of the 
witch-like tendencies she is assumed to have. Whatever the basis of the variation in sari 
colours, Hanchett concludes, both the red and the white are supposed to be plain and 
undecorated saris. 

18 Vaishnavite tilak consist of three vertical lines, called urdhvapundra, to distinguish 
them from the horizontal marks of Shaivites, tripundra. See Entwistle (1982) for an 
exhaustive survey of tilak in Braj sampraday. 

19 This parallels the notion that Krishna himself is rasa, the means of rasa and the seeker 
of rasa, all at once; that he is the god and the devotee (bhakta) of god. 

20 Saraswati (1975) notes that it is common practice in Hinduism for ascetics and monks 
to act as preceptors to householders, in spite of what gosvamis have to say in the matter. 
21 Caitanyites also lay claim to Jatipura, which they call Gopalpur, after the Gopal image 
found there by Madhavendra Puri (1420-1490). Whether or not this Gopal is the same 
image as Shrinathji continues to be a topic of debate between Gaudiyas and Pushtimargis. 
However, what is certain is that service of this image was entrusted to Bengali Brahmans 
living in the area until after Vallabhacarya’s death, when it was taken over by Pushtimarg 
disciples. The Shrinathji image is described by Vaudeville (1989) as a pithika, an image 
carved in low-relief in a kind of black stone. This is possibly the same kind of stone used 
for the type of Vishnu images called Nilamadhava that were made in eastern India during 
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the medieval period (Entwistle 1987: 138). The Shrinathji image at Nathdwara depicts 
Krishna as Govardhannath, with his left arm extended, and a bunch of lotus stuck in his 
right arm-pit. Shrinathji's right hand rests on his waist. 

22 According to Alan Entwistle (1987: 163), who has made an extensive study of 8th 
gaddi, Shri Lalji was the only person outside the family who was entitled to impart the 
brahmasambandh, but it became a requirement in the sect that his descendants should first 
be initiated by a descendant of Vitthalnathji in order to be vested with the authority to 
initiate their own disciples. 

23 Mathureshji, also known in the sect as Mathuranathji, is a four-armed image carved in 
a stele (pithaka) of black stone. In the image's upper right hand is a lotus, in the lower is 
a conch; the upper left hand holds a mace, and the lower left a disc. It is regarded as one 
of the most important of the nidhi-svarup given by Vitthalnathji to his seven sons. 

24 This tiny metal image has 4 arms. The right hand holds laddus, or Mount Govardhan 
according to another interpretation, while the lower left hand holds a conch. He plays a 
flute with his other two hands. The female attendants on either side are Radha and Can- 
dravali. The svarup of Gokulnathji, it is said, belonged to the family of Vallabhacarya's 
wife in Varanasi and was given to him along with four other images when he married. The 
image was removed to Jaipur during Aurangzeb’s reign, but in the mid-19th century it was 
taken back to Gokul and enshrined in a haveli which is believed to have been constructed 
around 1511 (Ambalal 1987: 57). 

25 Square-shaped baithak are easily distinguished from bhajan kuti of Gaudiya Sampra- 
day, which are shaped like mounds or bechives. 

26 To the best of my knowledge, the only baithaks in the area that are regularly tended are 
those in the haveli of Mathureshji at Jatipura and at Cakreshwar in Govardhan. 


3 
PRASAD: SYMBOLS, CONCEPTS, AND CATEGORIES 





Vaishnavites share certain ideas and beliefs about food: reasons why devotees 
offer food to Krishna; methods of preparing and offering food to the deity (i.e. 
attention to food categories and purity rules); and beliefs about the way food is 
consumed by the deity and returned to devotees afterward as prasad. This chapter 
will examine some general features of food symbolism and classification among 
Vaishnavites in Braj. The chapter's first section focuses on food categories and 
classifications, and the overlapping evaluative criteria by which these are defined 
in different regional culinary systems. Concepts of prasad, in particular the 
metaphoric and metonymic links between food and emotion (bhav), form the 
subject of the chapter's second section. The chapter concludes with an antholo gy 


of gastronomic attitudes and images selected from a wide assortment of Braj 
Vaishnavite texts. 


FOOD CATEGORIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


There is a strong conviction among Hindus that “you are what you eat.’ All kinds 
of moral and psychical qualities are ascribed to food and often people discuss what 
one should eat and when. By the time of the epics, food habits are believed to vary 
with the caste and temperaments of men. Members of each varna are cautioned 
about what they can and cannot eat (Prakash 1961). In the Bhagavadgita, foods, 
like individuals and castes, are divided into three classical categories (gunas): 
sattvik (conducive to purity and goodness), rajasik (conducive to passion), and 
tamasik (conducive to darkness and sloth). Restrictions in the consumption of 
certain types of food derive chiefly from their mental effects. These are believed 
to operate through their action on the blood. In general, milk and milk products, 
rice, fruits, most vegetables, and other types of cooling foods are considered 
Sattvik, that is, they have the property of inducing virtue and saintly habits; fish, 
meat, eggs, buffalo milk, honey, onion, garlic, spices, and other hot foods are 
rajasik, that is, they excite the blood; alcohol, beef, pork, chili, and other very 
heating foods, together with stale food, are tamasik, that is, they tend to brutalise 
the character. 

Over time, several regional food systems developed on the subcontinent. In 
Appadurai's estimation this elaboration of regional culinary traditions seems to 
have occurred because there was no powerful impetus toward the evolution of a 
pan-Indian cuisine (Appadurai 1988: 5). Regional cuisines each had their festive 
foods, their royal celebrations, and their luxury dishes interacting with plainer, 
peasant diets keyed to ecological and seasonal factors (Breckenridge 1986). 
Foods are classified in regional food systems according to flavour (sweet, bitter, 
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sour, pungent, astringent, and salty), method of cultivation (ploughed/unploughed), 
and appropriateness to certain kinds of occasions (domestic versus ritual and 
festive) and to eaters of different moral temperaments (Nichter 1986). Regional 
food systems also make use of standard culinary oppositions, such as those 
between vegetarian and non-vegetarian, hot and cold, raw and cooked, cultivated 
and wild, meals and ‘snacks’ (Rivzi 1986). 

Regional food systems generally divide foods into several broad classes. Such 
classes are hierarchically ranked with reference to ritual values, such as purity and 
impurity, and inclusiveness and exclusiveness. Each of the traditions at Govardhan 
defines these classes differently, though there is at least some interarticulation 
between systems and a partial overlap of lexical domains and meanings. Pandas, 
who follow standard North Indian practice in matters of food classification, divide 
food into cooked foods, which require human intervention of one sort or another 
in preparation (these are by no means limited to foods cooked with fire but include 
as well foods that have been manually treated by peeling, cutting, scraping, 
grating, grinding, etc.), and uncooked foods, such as milk (dudhari), sun-ripened 
fruits (phal), and dried fruits (Meva) and nuts, which do not (Khare 1976a). Within 
the cooked category the kacca/pakka distinction is maintained, that is, inferior 
food that is boiled in water is differentiated from superior food fried in ghee. As 
Khare (1976b: 17-24) explains, the kacca/pakka distinction is a crucial one in 
North Indian gastronomy. It is based on the ordered relations of fire, water, and 
fat. Food cooked over fire, with or without water, is kacca; pakka food, by con- 
trast, must first come in contact with cooking fat and then cooking fire. With 
respect to their transactability across caste groups, kacca is exclusive, its cooking 
and distribution is restricted to the same kin and family group; whereas pakka, by 
nature more inclusive, is more widely distributed across caste groups. 

Orthodox Brajbasis further discriminate between foods that have been sauteed 
in ghee (and thus converted to pakka) and foods that have been deep-fried in 
vegetable oils or fat. In their view, the latter remain kacca, despite the fact that, 
in tea stalls and other secular settings (and sometimes even inlocal temples), deep 
fried foods are regarded as pakka. On Ekadashi (the 11th day of every lunar 
fortnight sacred to Lord Vishnu) and other occasions when they fast, orthodox 
Vaishnavas do not eat anything cooked. They take only milk, specially prepared 
fruit dishes (phalahar) or foods they find growing wild in the jungle. 

There are completely alternative systems of terminologies for foods and 
cooking techniques in sectarian groups. For example, Pushtimargis divide foods 
into five basic classes. (1) Dudh ghar bhog, foods made of milk and milk products 
and excluding grains; foods made from dry and green fruits and roots are also 
included in this category. (2) Nagari, foods cooked in ghee without the use of 
water, milk or curds; only juices extracted from coconut, banana plants, and 
certain gourds are used in preparing items in this category. (3) Ansakhari ghar or 
balabhog, items made from various flours, grains, and vegetables cooked with 
ghee (not vegetable oil) as the cooking medium; use of water is permitted, but 
most items are dry. Preparations are either sweet or bland. Salt is never an 
ingredient, but can be sprinkled on the item once it 1s cooked. This category of 
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foods is less resistant to impurity than milk products. (4) Sakhari ghar, prepara- 
tions made of grains and vegetables, boiled in water, dry-roasted on a griddle, or 
fried in vegetable oil. These methods of cooking, it is believed, open the food to 
contagion from outside. Many items in this category are salty. The archetypal 
sakhari item isrice, so much so that unless otherwise specified, sakhari means rice 
in the sect. (5) Jal (water) and pan (betal leaf). Water is invariably served as a 
beverageatIndian meals and, ideally, no meal in India is complete without the pan 
servedatthe end. Pushtimarg svarups are generally displayed with a jhari (a silver 
pot, of a certain design, filled with water and wrapped in red cloth in a certain 
style) to one side, and folded betal leaves, to the other, stuffed with crushed betal 
nut (supari), lime (cunam), and other ingredients.! 

According to Bennett (1983: 264), the terms sakhari and ansakhari occur in 
Braj Bhasha texts and, like many words that were current during the 16th and 17th 
centuries, have become part of the Pushtimarg's specialised vocabulary. Sakhari 
is derived from the adjective sakhara meaning ‘narrow, confined’, hence sakhari 
rasoi refers to prepared foods that are normally confined to the home, the family, 
and the subcaste. The prefix ‘an’ implies the opposite, ‘not’. To equate the 
sakhari/ansakhari distinction with the kacca/pakka distinction found in North 
Indian gastronomy, as some authors have done, is an oversimplification of sorts. 
The two sets of food categories differ in several important respects. In North 
Indian cuisine foods fried in vegetable oil are classified as either kacca or pakka, 
depending on the degree of orthodoxy involved. Pushtimargis, on the other hand, 
have relatively fixed notions about the potency of water, salt, and vegetable oil as 
agents of decomposition. Salt and oil are considered just as effective as water in 
aiding the decomposition process such that both agents are excluded from 
ansakhari cooking. Addition of the cooking agents ghee and/or milk (including 
coconut milk) both before and during the application of heat, and before the 
addition of salt or water, renders preparations ansakhari. Conversely, prepara- 
tions are considered sakhari if salt and/or water and/or vegetable oil have been 
added before heat is applied (Bennett 1983: 244-245). 

The use of keca and paka to mean ‘raw’ and ‘cooked’ in the culinary systems 
of eastern India is distinct from usage in North India (Cantlie 1981: 62). Prepared 
foods are divided in two classes in this region: (1) boiled rice (bhat) and dishes 
eaten with boiled rice; and (2) all other foods which are categorised as jal-pan, 
literally *water-drinking'. Whereas anna is a broad term for wheat, pulses, barley, 
and other cooked grains in North India, it is translated as ‘life’s blood’ in eastern 
India and refers specifically to rice. Thus boiled rice is not only the staple food, 
butisregarded by Bengalisand other groupsin theregion, as food itself, and hence 
life is called “life which is dependent on anna.” The. jal-pan category is further 
divided into keca, foods like fruit and nuts, which are not generally regarded as 
ritually impure, and paka, cooked foods which are capable of communicating 
impurity (cuva). The degree to which jal-pan can transmit impurity varies 
according to its method of preparation. 

Cooking and eating boiled rice are surrounded by ritual prohibitions in these 
traditions. Acceptance of boiled rice prepared by another is considered a 
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significant act, implying inti ; 
adhltind canainean iA i Pp a ae 
: gious act. In household settings jal-pan 

foods are always prepared in a room other than the kitchen where rice is boiled 
since the contamination inherent in boiled rice would pass to the jal-pan. 

The sacredness of prasad does not necessarily render it more immune to 
impurity than other categories of food. Hindus believe that in accepting cooked 
food a man not only assimilates the intrinsic properties of the food, but the moral 
qualities of the cook as well, for, as Dumont (1970: 142) has pointed out, it is not 
with whom one eats but from whom one eats that is significant. Before accepting 
cooked food, devotees have to take several factors into consideration: the caste of 
the cook and his degree of initiation into the sect, the character and reputation of 
the guru who initiated him, his knowledge of cooking mantras, his scrupulosity in 
bathing and observing the rules of ritual purity, his moral and spiritual condition 
and his state of mind while cooking (Cantlie 1984: 186). This can be a 
complicated issue for devotees since they are often governed by two sets of 
standards, one deriving from their status in the caste hierarchy and the other from 
their spiritual status within the sect. Many Gaudiya devotees who are Brahmans 
accept food cooked by non-Brahman sadhus. By contrast, some Brahman 
members of Pushtimarg refrain from accepting either the leftovers (adhamrta, the 
so-called ‘lip nectar’) of their gosvami or sakhari food that has been prepared in 
his personal kitchen. Bennett (1983: 124-25) explains, ‘Brahman devotees may 
admit that their gurus partake of Krishna’s divinity, but their gurus are still 
nonetheless fellow Brahmans.’ 


CONCEPTS OF PRASAD 


Prasad denotes both the food remains of a god and the food remains of the guru. 
In addition, the term may be used to refer to the food remains of a father, who is 
one’s first guru, or a husband. The virtue of these left-overs derives from their 
sacred quality and not from their purity. As Cantlie (1981: 4) explains, ‘Purity, 
being a vacuous state more properly conceived as the absence of impurity, cannot 
be transmitted because, unlike the sacred, ithasno positive content.’ Thus prasad 
is rendered sacred by devotees’ belief that it embodies the finer sentiments of 
devotion. Of particular interest in the discussion that follows is the way food is 
used asa signifier for emotion (bhav). Throughout this section this important link 
between food and emotion is explored in key words foremotions and in metaphors 
and images common to Krishna stories and legends. These are the same meanings 
that are produced and reproduced in the ritual act of offering food to Krishna. 
Metaphors and metonyms that allude to food and the sense of taste play an 
important role in conceptualising emotion and emotional experience. Many key 
terms in classical aesthetic theory and in devotional theory patterned after it are 
derived from gastronomy. Lakoff and Johnson’s (1980) experientialist theory of 
metaphor takes the position that many abstract concepts such as time or emotion 


ther concepts understood in clearer, more palpable terms, by 
T h in this case, food. Metaphors, these 


means of spatial orientations, objects, or, 
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authors conclude, enable speakers ofa linguistic culture to understand one domain 
in terms of another. Although most of the authors' illustrations are drawn from 
English and from other Western languages, their explanation may nevertheless 
help us to understand better the use, in bhakti, of culinary metaphors and ritual 
food practices to generate emotional experience. 

Let me review briefly some of these culinary metaphors and the entailments 
that follow from them. First, the term rasa itself means juice, Sap, or liquid. In 
the broad semantic sense rasa refers to the flavour, taste, or essence of somethin g 
that can be extracted and experienced in various ways. Devotees consistently 
make statements of the sort, ‘I hunger after the sweet nectar of devotion.’ Here 
a simile likens devotional experience to a fruit filled with nectar (rasa) that is 
drunk by those connoisseurs (rasika) who have acquired a taste for the beautif ul 
(bhavuka); Krishna himself is often said to be raso vai saha, the consummate 
experiencer of his own essence, which is rasa. Here, as in gastronomy, whence 
the terms rasa, ruci (taste or liking, used in this context to refer to a person's 
spiritual inclination) and rasika (meaning both gourmet and a sensitive person, a 
connoisseur) derive, experience is in the experiencer. 

Vaishnavites also believe that just as hunger is a necessary condition for the 
enjoyment of delicious food, so is the desire for rasa a necessary condition for its 
enjoyment. Krishna's ever-growing desire for relishing new forms of rasa— 
which is believed to set the devotional drama in motion—is not symptomatic of 
imperfection but flows spontaneously from his full generous nature. The notion 
that love is of necessity spontaneous—and cannot be achieved solely through 
traditional paths of knowledge or ritual discipline—is expressed through culinary 
metaphors and images in a number of places in Krishna mythology and folklore. 
In stories of famous saints, for example, Krishna usually makes initial contact by 
appearing to the saint in a dream, sharing food, and leaving behind an image or 
icon. Saints are usually simple people (more often than not of the lower castes), 
but Krishna prefers their victuals—given in a sincere, straightforward manner— 
to the offerings of sanctimonious Brahman priests serving in his temples.” Strains 
of similar antiritualism come through in episodes of the 16th century text Shri 
Govardhannathji ke Prakatya ki Varta, written by the Pushtimarg author Hariray 
(1905), where Shrinathji runs away from the majestic splendour of his temple/ 
palace to eat with cowherds and saints living alone in the wilds of Braj.’ In stories 
Surrounding the miraculous appearance of Krishna’s icons, the whereabouts of 
images are often signaled to locals by the strange behaviour of cows who shed 
streams of milk on the ground beneath which the images lay hiding.* Finally, in 
Krishna myths and legends the spontaneous outpouring of love between Krishna 
and his devotees is frequently symbolised by milk, a signifier for rasa. However 
angry Yashoda might be with her foster son, Krishna, she cannot stop her breasts 
from overflowing with milk at the sight of him; this poignant image is found in 
much Braj poetry. 

The metaphor of food consumption works to strengthen the lineage metaphors 
of guru/shishya in the hagiography of the Gaudiya sect. Narayani gave birth to 
Caitanya’s first biographer Vrindabandas, author of the Sanskrit text 
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Caitanyabhagavata, after ingesting Caitanya's left-overs. Whether you read this 
euphemistically or more literally is quite frankly a moot point, for either way— 
whether the transferred substance was semen or left-over food—Caitanya has 
effected the birth of his biographer. By imbibing in the left-overs of the meal of 
lilas that Vrindabandas has described, Krishnadas Kaviraj, a later biographer of. 
Caitanya, writes that he has tasted the distilled essence (rasa) of Caitanya's lilas 
(Stewart 1985: 85-89). In this way texts have come to be seen in this sect as a kind 
of prasad. 

'The entailments of these and similar metaphors are too numerous to explore 
here, but I will mention just a few salient examples. For example, theologians 
explain the manner in which Krishna’s divine energy is refracted in different basic 
human emotions by comparing it to the different tastes rainwater produces when 
mixed with different substances: rainwater mixed with milk tastes sweet, with 
amalaki (a fruit of the tree Emblic myrobolam) sour, in some vegetables salty, in 
pepper pungent, with other substances bitter and astringent, and so on (Kapoor 
1977: 45). Another more common metaphor likens the devotional path to a 
churning process, wherein the devotee’s constant faith is transformed into sattva 
(defined as essential purity), in much the same way that butter and curds are 
churned from milk.” There is a compelling illustration of this in Govardhan lore. 
Govardhan hill, it is recounted, was so devoted to Krishna during his lifetime in 
Braj that it turned into a lump of butter. This is why imprints of his footprints, 
crown, mouth, and so on can still be seen today as geomorphic impressions in the 
hill. Following along in the same symbolic line, a cluster of metaphors surrounds 
Krishna in his identity as butter thief (makhancor). Thisimage of Krishna stealing 
butter makes a metaphor with his thievery of the human heart in religious 
devotion. In these terms, then, Krishna's pilfering is a metaphoric guise for the 
unlimited creativity by which he takes back in devotion what is his to begin with: 
rasa, signified in this iconic instance by milk, butter, and curds. In his childhood 
Krishna steals milk from Yashoda and gopis in the neighborhood of Gokul. Later, 
the comely adolescent taunts the gopis for their dairy products, in the familiar 
episode known as danghati-lila. In this lila Krishna masquerades as a toll 
collector in order to trick the unwitting maidens as they take their wares to market. 
Atthe height of the fun, he unmasks himself, smashing all the pots and drenching 
the revellers in milk, butter, and curds. This festive event (dadhikadau) is re- 
enacted from time to time at Barsana, Radha's birthplace. Hawley's (1983) study 
of the butter thief theme in Braj poetry traces this cluster of metaphors back to a 
basic correspondence in the mythology itself between the milk-based economy of 
Braj and the “economy of love’ that circulates freely between Krishna and his 
playmates in the Braj lila. ; =A 

Food offerings are present in nearly every Vaishnavite worshipping, from the 
intimacy of the household shrine to the more public setting of the temple. In most 
worship settings, offering food follows a sequence of conceptually distinct and 
irreversible stages. The process begins with unprocessed food ingredients 
(samagri), procured for the purpose of preparing an offering. Prepared foods that 
are intended as an offering to the deity are known as bhog (lit. *sensual pleasure, 
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anything that can be enjoyed by the human senses). Bhog enters the liminal stage 
when it has been prepared but has not been offered to the deity. At that moment, 
it is most directly open to impure contacts, sights, and personal lapses of the 
devotee (Khare 1976b: 103). The central transformation in food ritual occurs 
when bhog (usually generously sprinkled with basil leaves, a plant sacred to 
Vishnu) is set before Krishna's image and Krishna himself is believed to consume 
it, through the image's eyes or mouth.$ In this act of consumption bhog is 
metonymically transformed into more love-laden prasad. 

Prasad is believed to be qualitatively different from bhog in several important 
respects. Informants say that prasad is actually heavier than bhog because it has 
added to it the weight of the lord’s sweet love (prem). Pious devotees are reputed 
to be able to tell, through ‘feeling tones’ in the food itself, the difference between 
mere bhog and food that has already been offered to and consumed by the deity. 

This culinary transformation is a metonym for an equivalent transformation on 
the emotional level: bhog (food offerings) is to bhav (the devotee’s worshipful 
emotion) as prasad (consecrated food remains) is to rasa (Krishna’s blissful 
nature). 

This food-love metonym is illustrated in pictographs of Govardhan puja sold 
throughout Braj (Plate 9). Krishna appears in two places at once in the illustration: 
standing within a square niche inside the hill, and outside, kneeling to the left of 
the hill with hands folded in prayer beside his brother, Balaram, and other 
cowherds. This iconography represents the processual structure of food ritual and 
the love relationship it signifies: the gift of food-love moves ina circle, from the 
cowherds to the hill Krishna-Govardhan, and back to Krishna and the cowherds 
once more. Thus, the food-love metonymy substantiates the circular process 
underlying devotional experience: Krishna, it is believed, creates devotees 
through his grace (krpa), in order that he might reflexively experience through 
their loving feelings his own blissful and loving nature (anand). 

This metonym is clearly expressed in the reasons informants give for offering 
food. Since Krishna has created the world, before devotees make use of his 
creation, they must first offer it to him in gratitude. The Pushtimarg view was 
expressed in the following way by Gosvami Krishnajivanji of that sect. (To savour 
some implications made in this section, I suggest that the reader go over the 
statement several times, substituting at appropriate places the word ‘love’ for the 
words ‘wealth’, ‘money’, or ‘food’ in the original Statement.) 


Whenever we visit a place of lila in Braj, we offer Krishna what his cowherd 
friends (gopas) and cowmaiden consorts (gopis) offered him. In our sampra- 
day we are admonished not to hoard wealth. Money needs to be in constant cir- 
culation, to be shared with as many others as possible. Unfortunately, we can 
hold on to money, but food cannot be hoarded. It will spoil if it is not shared. 
A single person can only eat so much food, the rest needs to be eaten or it will 
spoil. Food, then, is the most shareable form of wealth. Food is the best thing 
we can offer to god. Whatever we think is best, we offer to Krishna as bhog. 
Money is nota form of bhog. Krishnais achild. If you give him sweets, milk, 
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Plate 9. A popular illustration of Govardhan puja 
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or other such things, he will be pleased. Bhog is defined as those things that 
give pleasure to the lord. Our sect's wealth is concentrated in food. In the 
shastras it states that whatever god gives us, we must give back to him in 
return, as an offering. Food should never be prepared for its own sake; to do 
so is asin. Why? Because everything we see belongs to god--it cannot be 
enjoyed by us unless it is first offered to him. Prasad is the grace by which 
Krishna helps us to live our lives. Next to air and water, food is the most 
essential thing in life. All our necessities, luxuries, everything in short, must 
be offered to Krishna, as they rightfully belong to him. We use Krishna's 
things through his grace. 


FOOD IN BRAJ SACRED TEXTS 


Whatever the genre of Braj sacred text one is likely to find at least some mention 
of specific meals and foods. Foods are referred to by name in 16th century texts 
that describe Krishna's activities during the eight watches of the day (astayam 
lila). Four daily meals are described in Sur sagar, the most famous collection of 
Braj lyrics: kaleu, the morning meal, consisting of milk, fruit, and sweets; bhojan, 
the noontime meal of grains, vegetables and bread; chak, a snack of butter, honey, 
meva, and various parched grains mixed together, which is served at mid- 
afternoon to cowherds grazing in the fields; and biyari, a light snack of milk, 
sweets, and pickles served at bedtime (Saksena 1962: 75-79). In Sur sagar pad 
1014, Surdas mentions 1,700 different offerings in connexion with chappan bhog 
(the so-called “56 delicacies’) celebrations at Govardhan hill. Some of these 
special preparations are listed again in pad 1831 of the same text. Other texts 
written during this period describe another traditional Braj offering which consists 
of thirty-six delicacies (chattis vyanjan). Krishnadas Kaviraj’s (1963) Caitanya 
Caritamrt, a Gaudiya text, contains a detailed list of the food offerings involved 
in Madhavendra Puri’s first annakut celebration at Govardhan. 

In texts where Radha figures prominently in Krishna’s daily round of activi- 
ties, such as Krishnadas Kaviraj’s (1977-81) Govindalilamrta and Shribhatt’s 
(1956) Yugal Shatak, she and her consort are portrayed as sharing their meals from 
acommon plate.’ In such circumstances Radha and Krishna, much like husbands 
and wives all over India, eat one another’s left-overs, proving that in devotion 
private love transcends all public rules.® 

The practice of offering Krishna food eight times a day (astyam seva) was 
greatly elaborated upon in later centuries. Minute prescriptions regarding the 
deity’s food and dress are set out in temple manuals (seva paddhati) and other 
guides to practical matters of seva. Allowing for some seasonal variation, the, 
deity is offered eight daily meals. At mangala arati, he is given milk, curds, fruits, 
sweets made of condensed milk, and butter mixed with sugar;? after shrngararati, 
at mid-moming, he is served a light meal of cereal and vegetable dishes; a couple 
of hours later, he is presented with pval bhog, which consists of mostly of milk 
sweets; later in the morning, he receives a full meal of cooked food in raj bhog; 
after he wakes from an afternoon nap, he is given fruits and milk (utthapan bhog); 
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later in the afternoon, and again at sandhya arati, he receives more cooked food; 
and lastly, before he goes to sleep he is given milk, halua, and some light sweets. 

Pushtimarg pays particular attention to the feeding of svarups and the sect has 
evolved a sophisticated cuisine made up of dishes from the regional cuisines of 
Braj, Gujarat, Rajasthan, and South India. Several dishes with Mughalai names 
have even found their way into the sect’s gastronomic repertoire. Most Pushti- 
marg-worship manuals (seva-pranali) contain a lengthy section on haveli food 
offerings. Specific procedures are outlined for preparing foods in different 
seasons and on important festival days. Manuals do not contain actual collections 
of recipes—as these might appear, for instance, in Western cookbooks—though 
lists of ingredients, dishes, and meals frequently appear. Cooks are provided 
explicit directions regarding purity rules that must be followed in the kitchen area 
and the correct way to perform certain kitchen rituals, such as bhatti puja (worship 
of the kitchen stove). Manuals list the kinds of food appropriate to an occasion, 
ingredients needed to prepare them, and their method of placement and display in 
front of the svarup (Mital 1975; Shivaji 1936). Amounts of ingredients are 
specified in various units of Indian weight (e.g: seers and maunds).'° Bhog pads, 
sung at the time of offering in Pushtimarg havelis, are another valuable resource 
on sectarian cuisine. In spite of the evailability of such texts, there is considerable 
variation between different gaddi over culinary matters, and innovations are 
constantly being introduced by gosvamis and cooks in the sect. 

Important food events are eulogised in Pushtimarg poetry and hagiographic 
literature (varta). Best known of these historic feasts are the chappan bhog given 
in 1558 at Jatipura and in 1582 at Gokul, occasions when all nine nidhi-svarup 
were present. Accounts of pilgrimage by present-day pilgrims also make 
reference to large food offerings made at Jatipura and other places in Braj. 

Pushtimarg guidebooks link Braj pilgrimage places with particular food 
offerings. Guidebooks plot a gastro-topography of the region. Braj is sometimes 
conceptualised in these works as a lotus, with Mathura as the pericarp or whorl and 
the 22 baithaks of Vallabha as petals. Each baithak is presided over by one of 
Krishna's cowmaiden consorts and foods appropriate to the /ila in question are 
offered in the shrine by pilgrims. The practice of offering bhog at every baithak 
is not common these days. Still, certain places continue to have strong gastro- 
nomic associations in the sect. At Candrasarovar, for example, khir (rice pudding) 
and milk sweets are offered in remembrance of maharas-lila which, itis believed, 
transpired there, while at Vallabhacarya's baithak in Vrindaban, mohan bhog, a 
fragrant mixture of milk, rice, and raisins, is offered, and at Barsana, gevar,a flour 
cake, is the specialty. All of this lends a smorgasbord-like effect to the sect's 
travels and enables pilgrims to apprehend (through various kinds of cross-sensory 
practices set out in these texts) memories of Krishna's Braj lila. ae 

Mention of food in folk texts appear fragmentary next to the extensive lists 
found in sectarian works. In the majority of cases, worship manuals are not 
followed in local temples, except, perhaps, in the case of large, well-endowed 
temples, such as Banke Bihari in Vrindaban and Larliji at Barsana. For the most 
part, culinary practices in local temples are conveyed from father to son by word 
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of mouth. Famous local deities and large popular festivals are identified by 
particular foods. For example, the Baldev icon, located in the town of the same 
name, is always displayed with a clay pot full of soft butter mixed with sugar 
(makhan-mishri) placed to one side;!! the annakut celebration at Govardhan is 
known for Kicari, a mixture of rice and other pulses and grains. 

Folksongs and pilgrimage ditties, like Govardhan Calisa (a40-line poem sung 
by pilgrims), mention foods by name and express the idea that Krishna is a simple 
peasant who shares pilgrims' food in a spirit of joyous, easy reciprocity. Foods 
offered in local temples are simple sweets and milk—not the products of a sophis- 
ticated temple cuisine, but foods bought in the marketplace and associated with 
feelings of pleasure, well-being, and auspiciousness (shubh), in the festive and 
ceremonial cycle of North India. Pilgrims and priests at Govardhan admit to a 
relaxed view of ritual: ‘Ritual implies a distance of some sort between man and 
god. This distance has no place at Govardhan, where both man and god are part 
of nature. Govardhan stones are svayambhu, that is, spontaneously manifested in 
nature, without need of priestly intervention to establish them in the temple or 
maintain their sanctity in the future.’!? These attitudes are also reflected in Braj 
poetry. In one of Surdas’s poems, translated by Bryant (1978: 166), a pious 
Brahman comes to Braj in search of the new god Krishna. Arriving at the home 
of Krishna’s parents, Nanda and Yashoda, the Brahman prepares an offering for 
a god he assumes is elsewhere. He lays the food offering out in true Brahmani- 
cal fashion, only to have it snatched away by the mischievous Krishna once his 
back is turned. Inasecond poem by Surdas (Bryant 1978: 175), Krishna interrupts 
Nanda’s worship of Vishnu’s icon by swallowing the icon whole. When Yashoda 
rebukes Krishna for swallowing the icon, he opens his mouth and reveals to her a 
vision of the three worlds (trilok) within, thus provin g to his parents through this 
act of iconophagy that divinity is manifest not only in temple icons but in more 
intimate, human forms as well. 

Many of the gastronomic images and attitudes discussed in this section are 
reflected in the accounts of food practices in local and sectarian temples that 
follow in Chapters 4 and 5. 


NOTES 


l. Iamgratefulto Prof. A. M.Shah (personal communication, December 1984) and Indira 
Betiji Goswami for the useful information they provided on Pushtimarg food categories. 
2. Since they are socially low yet spiritually exalted, saints represent a paradox to the 
regular hierarchical order. However, Khare (1984: 42-45) provides examples of similar 
legends from Bhaktamal where low caste saints are shown in the end to have been 
Brahmans in their previous lives. Such ‘corrective messages’ effectively neutralise the 
radical content of these legends for high caste devotees. 

3 . See Vaudeville (1980) for more examples of these episodes. This author hints at the 
deconstructionist possibilities inherent in sectarian literature, where, through a number of 
insertions and deletions, the Pushtimarg view of Shrinathji as a pampered-and worldly 
prince is undermined by folk conceptions of him as a local ruffian. Thus, Krishna’s 
princely and knavish sides often appear incongruously juxtaposed in the same episode of 
a sectarian text. 
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4. TheGovindadevji iconofthe Gaudiya sect and the Shrinathji icon of the Pustimarg sect 
were both manifest in this way. In Braj folklore, streams of milk are said to miraculously 
appear in Manasi Ganga during full moon. Folk belicfs in the auspicious qualities of milk 
are reflected in the pilgrimage practice of pouring buckets full of milk over the hill or 
walking 14 miles around the hill, dripping a countinuous stream of milk from a hole bored 
in the bottom of a clay vessel. The vessel needs to be constantly refilled by a panda who 
ambles alongside the pilgrim for the entire journey. 

5. InotherHinducontexts the spiritual process may be likened metaphorically to cooking. 
Samnaysis and other holy men are not cremated nor is a f unerary ritual performed for them 
because they are considered 'cooked'; that is, they are no longer formally attached to a 
human social group nor do they need the rituals of common men. 

6. In the Gaudiya conception the deity handles his devotee's offering through a 'divine 
halo’ which comes out to accept the food and then, after rinsing, re-enters the deity's mouth 
with the help of a special devotional gesture (samharamudra) (Khare 1976b: 101). 

7. The text by Krishnadas Kaviraj is a Sanskrit work claimed by Gaudiyas. Yugal Shatak 
is referred to by followers of Nimbark Sampraday as Adivani because it is their earliest text 
written in Braj Bhasha and and the first to emphasise contemplation of the love-play of 
Krishna and Radha and emulation of the gopis. 

8. This sharing of food from the same plate differs from pati-seva, the custom whereby 
a wife, out of selfless devotion for her husband, eats his left-overs. 

9. Devotees explain that arati (the actof waving burning cotton wicks ina circular motion 
before the deity) reflects Yashoda’s concern with warding off the harmful effects of evil 
eye (nazar utarna) from her beautiful son, Krishna. 

10. A seer is just over .93 kilograms or just over 2 pounds, a maund is equal to 37.32 
kilograms or 82.28 pounds. These units of measurement are still used by many shop- 
keepers in North India. 

11. Baldev is an epithet of Balaram. Unlike the dark-skinned Krishna, Balaram is fair. He 
is regularly shown with a 7-hooded serpent rearing above his head and holds either a cup 
or a plough. He is usually accompanied by his consort Revati. 

12. Shrivatsa Goswami, interview at Jai Singh Ghera, Vrindaban, January 30, 1979. 
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FEEDING KRISHNA'S DIVINE IMAGE: THE LOCAL 
TRADITION 








As was pointed out in earlier chapters, two types of sacred images are found in Braj 
pilgrimage centres: iconic images, usually an anthropomorphic sculpture (vigraha), 
a picture (cittra), or other similar likeness of the deity, and natural images, such 
as Govardhan hill. These two categories of images are approached differently in 
temple ritual. Icons are handled with a greater degree of ritual formality than 
natural images. Icons are generally tended by pujaris, almost all of whom are 
Brahmans. Natural images are by definition less susceptible to the sorts of 
pollution that are believed to threaten the sanctity of icons. This type of image can 
therefore be approached more directly by pilgrims, without priestly intervention. 
In this chapter, I explicate the assumptions underlying both kinds of worship by 
outlining food practices in two local temples: Haridevji temple which is home to 
a consecrated icon, and Mukut Mukharavind where two Govardhan stones are 
enshrined as temple images.! 

Although the two types of imagesare found in popular and sectarian traditions 
alike, there appears to be some variation in the relative importance granted to each 
category in different traditions. Such variations are given careful consideration in 
this chapter, which focuses on local temples, and the next, which focuses on 
sectarian temples. A particularly interesting aspect of the data presented in this 
chapter is the preference shown by pilgrims for worship of Govardhan hill over 
worship of temple icons. As the next chapter indicates, sects like Pushtimarg do 
not share this preference. In this chapter I wish to make the additional point that 
changesin Govardhan's socio-economic setting—from an earlier system in which 
the local king figured as the town's principal patron to the present system of mass 
pilgrimage—accompanied this shift to natural images as a focus of worship. 


POPULAR TEMPLES AT GOVARDHAN 


Govardhan township, located at the hill's mid-point, is regarded as a centre of 
popular rather than sectarian pilgrimage. Temples here are owned and operated 
by Brajbasi Brahmans. In the past, pilgrims visited the town only once or twice 
yearly, on the occasion of large festivals, but pilgrimage traffic has increased 
dramatically over the past two decades. Nowadays there are large gatherings 
every full-moon day (purnima) and during the four months of Tainy season (July- 
October). Pilgrims are either from area towns and cities or they belong to rural 
castes in the surrounding parts of U.P., Rajasthan, and M.P. Pilgrims also come 
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from farther distances, such as Gujarat in the west and Bengal, Manipur, and 
Assam in the east, at special times of the year. This increased pilgrimage flow has 
greatly affected the financial circumstances of local temples. The most popular 
temples at Govardhan are Haridevji, owned by 16 gosvami families, and Mukut 
Mukharavind, owned by 400 panda families. 

The Maharajas of Bharatpur, whose capital was based at nearby Dig and 
Bharatpur, were Govardhan's principal benefaciors until the early 1950s. For 
several hundred years they were acknowledged as ‘Kings of Braj’ (braj raj) by the 
local population. These kings were originally Jat chieftains who came to promi- 
nence in the districts of Mathura and Agra in the early 18th century. The most 
famous of these rajas were Badan Singh (d. 1756) and his adopted nephew Suraj 
Mal (d. 1763). Suraj Mal, who fought successfully against Mughal and Maratha 
troops, managed to extend the borders of his domain to include, for a brief time, 
faraway places such as Agra, Alwar, and towns on the outskirts of Delhi (Vajpeyi 
1954; 1958). There are monuments (chatri) to Badan Singh and Suraj Mal at 
Govardhan and nearby Kusum Sarovar. 

The Bharaptur royal family generously endowed Haridevji temple with 
proprietary rights over two local villages and an annual income of Rs. 2,300. It 
was common practice in pre-Independence India for local kings to endow large 
temples with village land. Temple priests acted as landlords and were expected 
to receive a share of the village’s agricultural output each year. For their part, 
villagers maintained ritual ties to the temple, sometimes honouring gosvamis as 
diksha-gurus.* 

The Maharajas also took it upon themselves to construct the small Mukut 
Mukharavind temple, on a platform at the east end of Manasi Ganga. For 
generations the Maharajas were the accepted owners ofthis temple. At that time, 
daily worship of the stones inside the temple followed the iconic pattern closely. 
Kitchens were set up nearby in the mansion of Kishori Rani and food offerings 
were laid before the deity eight times daily, including a large meal at noon which 
was enjoyed afterward by pandas in the neighborhood. However, after Independ- 
ence, mass pilgrimage—similar to the tourist-style pilgrimage which had then 
begun to appear throughout India—replaced royal patronage as the town's main 
source of income. Mukut Mukharavind's pandas benefited in a significant way 
from these changes because they were able to adapt the temple's worship system 
to accommodate the increased flow of pilgrims into the temple; Haridevji's 
gosvamis benefited hardly at all. In fact, Haridevji's financial position today is 
considerably worse than it was 25 years ago. 


TEMPLE IMAGES AS RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS 
Haridevji 
Haridevji is spoken of as one of the four great icons in Braj discovered by 


Vajranabh, Krishna's mythical descendant who was sent from Dwarka to rule 
Braj? Another account of the icon’s founding is given by gosvamis of the temple. 
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In their account the icon manifested itself to the temple's founder-saint Keshava- 
carya, in 1468. Keshavacarya was a Sanadhya Brahman from Gwalior who took 
initiation from a certain Rohinacarya, a member of the Vishnusvami Sampraday 
(Mital 1968: 151-152). Not much is known about the Vishnusvami sect, except 
that at some point they entered into conflict with the more powerful Pushtimarg 
sect, with whom their name and philosophy are often linked. Barz (1976: 45) 
mentions that Vallabhacarya was given leadership of the declining Vishnusvami 
sect after his victory in a philosophical debate held at the Vijayanagar Court in 
1609. Like most other Braj sampradays, Vishnusvami sect has, in addition to 
gosvami families, an order of monks found in various places in Braj.* 

Keshavacharya, author of the poem Govardhanashatak, spent most of his life 
worshipping the deity of Haridevji at Govardhan. The saint, it is alleged, married 
late in life and had two sons, from whom present-day gosvamis of the temple are 
descended. Vishnusvamis have no affiliations with Pushtimarg nor, for that 
matter, with any other Braj sampradays.5 It is undoubtedly one of the smallest 
sects in Braj today. 

Haridevji appeared to Keshavacarya in.a dream and instructed him to retrieve 
his image from Bilchukund, a pond to the west of Govardhan. Keshavacarya, the 
Story continues, was admonished to install the image in a suitable place of 
worship. The anniversary of this event is celebrated each year on Karttik II.12 
when the image is taken out of the temple and paraded around Bilchukund. The 
icon represents Krishna at the age of seven holding up Govardhan and without any 
consort In 1580, Bhagwan Das, King of Amer and Hindu minister in Akbar’s 
court, commissioned a splendid red sandstone temple for the image. The temple 
once had two towers in addition to the one that now remains, but they werelevelled 
to the roof of the nave. The deity was removed from Braj during the reign of 
Aurangzeb and, like Keshavdev of Mathura, was taken to a village in Kanpur 
district. An account of a Bikaneri pilgrim who visited Braj in 1656 describes 
worship at Haridevji and the neighboring Shrinathji haveli just prior to Au- 
rangzeb's attack on Braj holy places (Govind Das and Agrawal 1959: 114-116). 

This origin story is nearly identical to that of other major sectarian icons in Braj 
in the same period. By the gosvamis’ own admission few visitors to the temple 
realise that the icon is not the original, but a replacement deity fashioned from 
local Govardhan stone. This does not diminish the temple’s sanctity in any way, 
they remark, since it is an accepted Hindu notion that temples once inhabited by 
a potent image retain this potency, even after the image is removed. As Michell 


(1977: 62) and other art historians explain, the temple building itself is identified 
with the original image. 


Mukut Mukharavind 


Symbolically, Govardhan stands at the centre of Braj; the hill is conceived of 
as a cosmic mountain—an axis mundi, to use a term made popular by Eliade 
(1959). Govardhan means many things to many people. To members of 
Pushtimarg, the hillis especially sacred because their principal svarup, Shrinathji, 
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ve AA B at Jatipura; to Gaudiyas, the hill still resounds with 

s! ute and the memories of his afternoon love play with Radha 
and the other cowmaidens. In the folk conception, shared by sectarian groups as 
well, the hill connects a wide array of referents: it is alternately Krishna's natural 
body, a mountain of food (annakut), a bestower of boons, and the source of the 
region's agricultural growth and renewal. The hill is semantically open, capable 
of exegesis at various levels, from that of sectarian literati to the views of simple 
peasants who come on pilgrimage here every full-moon day to pledge their 
devotion to the hill in return for good fortune and prosperity. 

In the Mukut Mukharavind temple—the place where local people say the hill's 
mouth (mukharavind) is located—the temple image is comprised of two Govardhan 
stones, treated half like a temple icon and half not. Pandas explain that one stone 
is standing Krishna, with impressions of Krishna's crown (mukut) init; the second, 
a low-lying stone, is said to be Govardhan hill, complete with the imprint of a 
mouth (Plates 10 and 11). Reflected in this ritual image is the same bifurcated 
image alluded to in our earlier discussion of the Govardhan myth.’ The two stones 
are seen as one, each a devotee of the other: standing Krishna as a devotee of the 
lower stone, Govardhan hill, and vice versa. For most of the day the stones are left 
unadorned so that pilgrims can enter the temple and feed the stones directly with 
their own hands. They are dressed as mirror images each afternoon, with identical 
faces, costumes, jewellery, and artificial limbs (Plate 12). Fixing enamel eyes on 
the stones is the critical element necessary to transform them from natural to 
iconic images.” Moreover, in contrast to the strictly frontal orientation of most 
temples, Mukut Mukharavind temple has two doors, placed at right angles to one 
another: one door faces the upright stone, the other, the smaller stone bearing the 
mukharavind impression. 

Yet another aspect of the stones’ symbolism derives from their location in a 
pond at the centre of the hill. This pond, Manasi Ganga, is named for Manasa 
Devi, goddess of snakes. Manasa Devi is the daughter of Shiv and the river 
goddess Ganga. Her temple is located on the south bank of the pond. Moreover, 
she is worshipped by local pandas as a tutelary deity.? Krishna and Balaram, it 
should be remembered, are also connected with snakesin puranic mythology.’° In 
the Kaliyamardan-lila Krishna rids the Yamuna of the cobra Kaliya, by dancing 
on the demon's seven hoods; Balaram— Krishna's older brother (dauji) and 
Vishnu's seventh incarnation—is regarded as an incarnation of Shesha Naga, the 
cosmic snake, on whose back Vishnu/Narayana floats on the ocean of milk. 

In Hindu mythology and folklore nagas are snake deities that inhabit bodies 
of water and small hills and bestow on their worshippers wealth and sensual 
pleasure (bhog) (Crooke 1978: 83-145). Nagas are worshipped with milk--an 
interesting fact when one considers that milk is also the main offering in 
Govardhan puja. When pilgrims visit Mukut Mukharavind temple they pour milk 
over the mukharavind. Pilgrims may also perform dudhdhara ki parikrama; that 
is, walking around the hill dripping a continuous stream of milk through a hole 
bored in the bottom of aclay vessel (Plate 13). Manasi Gangais eulogised in local 
poetry and folklore as an ocean of milk. From time to time locals even claim to 
see streams of milk shoot miraculously across the pond. 
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Plate 11. The lotus mouth (mukharavind) impression in Mukut Mukharavind 
temple, Govardhan 
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Plate 13. Pilgrims perform dudhdhara ki parikrama 
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In the folk conception Mukut Mukharavind temple lies at the exact centre of 
the hill. According to Eliade (1959), in religions where similar kinds of rocks are 
worshipped, they are regarded as omphalos—navels at the centre of the earth, 
These rocks, by virtue of their centrality, are often associated with umbilical 
symbolism and, more generally, with creation. Such rocks, it is believed, connect 
the underworld (Nagalok, the world of snakes, in Hindu mythology), heaven, and 
earth along a single axis. Furthermore, in many religious traditions the navel is 
regarded as the point from which creation begins, as in the Rgveda where creation 
is conceived as expanding outward from a single point. 

As we shall observe throughout this chapter, umbilical symbolism, which 
clearly refers to the hill’s ability to provide worshippers with sustenance and 
protection, and the close connexion of the hill with an archaic cult of nagas who 
were believed to reward pilgrims with wealth and physical well-being, richly 
animate many ritual situations in this popular temple. In this way, Mukut Mukhar- 
avind’s two stone images can truly be said to condense a multiplicity of different 
meanings and interpretations. 


FOOD MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS IN POPULAR TEMPLES 


Financial situations of both temples were affected by the dissolution of the 
princely states and the passage of the Zamindari Act after Independence in 1947. 
As aresult of these legal changes, the Bharatpur Maharaja’s influence in the town 
was greatly diminished." Haridevji’s gosvamis lost the two villages under their 
control and the allotment given by the Maharaja to the temple each day to cover 
the deity’s meals. While pandas at one time owned most of the lands on the east 
side of the hill, their landholdings were reduced as a result of the Zamindari Act 
and some of their lands were redistributed to Malis and other service castes in the 
vicinity. However, pandas were able to offset this loss by catering to the many 
pilgrims that began coming to Govardhan at this time. Pandas formed a 
neighborhood temple committee (Giriraj Sevak Samiti) to administer the temple’s 
affairs. This led to a lengthy court case between pandas and the Bharatpur 
Maharaja—who claimed the temple belonged to him—which is still under 
litigation in the Allahabad high court. 


The Food System in Haridevji Temple 


The right to perform puja in Haridevji temple descends patrilineally among 
gosvamis. Those authorised to perform puja in the temple, known as shebaits (lit. 
temple managers), inherit rights to the service of the deity in accordance with their 
place in Keshavacarya's lineage.? Traditional inherited rights of gosvamis 
consist of approximately 360 days of worship in the temple.!^ The division of days 
by shebaits is specific, with each knowing how many days in the month and year 
belong to his family. Itis also known to which specific days one has rights, as some 
days are obviously more lucrative than others. 

Worship time in the temple is divided between two segments of the lineage. 


t 
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One segment is larger than the other, so members get fewer days of service. For 
several years now, members of this larger segment have sought employment 
outside the temple, as sweet-shop vendors and school teachers. When pilgrimage 
isslow, gosvamis complain that they need financial assistance from their working 
sons to keep up with temple expenses. 

Only gosvamis who wear the sacred thread (janeu) are eligible to serve as 
shebaits..^ Nowadays the sacred thread is bestowed in a special ceremony at the 
time of marriage; in earlier times, it was given in a separate ritual during 
adolescence. The temple has one hired employee, a Thakur by caste, who acts as 
temple cleaner and kitchen helper. He is paid Rs. 30 per month for his services. 

The daily worship cycle, shown in Table 1, conforms to the iconic pattern 
found in most temples and sects. In this system, the deity is awakened early in the 
morning, after which he is dressed and eventually served lunch. Later in the day, 
following a short nap, the deity is fed a light snack. A similar snack is given in the 


TABLE 1: DAILY FOOD CYCLE IN HARIDEVJI TEMPLE 


———————————————————————————— 


Darshan Time Activity Foods Offered 

1. mangala 6 a.m. deity is awakened milk, sweets 

2. shrngar Tam. deity is bathed, dressed and adomed sweets, khir 

3. rajbhog 11 a.m. deity's main meal kacca and pakka foods 

4. utthapan bhog 4 p.m. deity awakes from his nap light sweets, fruit 

5. sandhya arati 6 p.m. deity is honoured with a lamp light sweets 

6. shayan bhog 7 p.m. evening meal puri, sag, and other 
pakka foods 

7. shayan arati 8 p.m. deity is put to bed milk, sweets 


evening just as the deity is about to go to sleep. Times of these offerings, colour 
and weight of the deity's dress and fragrance, and the nature of the food offerings 
change with the seasons. Only food prepared in the temple kitchen may be 
offered to the deity. Prepared foods are placed in frontof the deity in the sanctum 
(garbha). The shebait then leaves, closing the temple doors behind him, in order 
to allow the deity privacy to consume the offering." He returns, usually after a 
fixed period of time, to retrieve the deity's left-overs. - 

Cooking is done by gosvamis and their wives who live ina narrow cul-de-sac 
next to the temple. A professional cook may be called in to help on special 
occasions like festivals. When a priest’s turn for worship comes up, his family's 
domestic food arrangements shift from the home to the temple. Cooks are ex- 
pected to bathe before entering the kitchen area and to don clean clothes (dhotis, 
saris,etc.). Priests may not wear Western-style pants or other sewn garments in 
the temple's inner rooms. Sweets are generally cooked only once a week, since 
they can be offered up to ten days after preparation. The noon meal'is.the main 
culinary event of the day in this temple. Food for ten or more persons 15 cooked, 
as it is customary for gosvamis to feed local Brahmans and sadhus who, because 
of their exemplary life-styles, are believed to have acquired religious merit 
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(punya). Invited Brahmans and sadhus are served first, in the temple corridor 
adjacent to the sanctum, followed by the shebait, who eats in the temple kitchen; 
the gosvami' s wife and children eat last, outside the temple on a small covered 
porch that leads into the temple corridor and cooking area. 

The temple's cooking area consists of a storeroom (bhandar) and two kitchens 
—one for preparing kacca food, the other for preparin g pakka. Preparations begin 
two hours before the noon meal. Kitchen areas are swept and washed and spices 
are removed from the temple storeroom. Cooks are forbidden to leave the cooking 
area for any reason once they have entered it. Cooking is considered a vulnerable 
ritual state. In theory, cooks should observe strict purity rulesin thekitchen; under 
these conditions, it is considered inappropriate even to speak.!® Pakka foods — 
sweets, fried breads, and vegetables made in ghee—are cooked first, followed by 
rice, lentils (dal), vegetables, and breads of the kacca variety. 

Before placing the cooked food in the sanctuary, the priest washes the floor 
and places a small, silk-covered table (cauki) against the raised dais or podium— 
the so-called ‘lion throne’ (simhasan)—on which the temple image stands. Pakka 
foods are placed on the cauki first. A line of tumeric is then drawn on the floor 
behind the cauki, and kacca foods are put down. Following Vaishnava practice, 
sprigs of basil leaf (tulsi) are placed in all the food offerings before the priest 
withdraws from the sanctum. After the deity consumes the offering, pakka foods 
are removed first, followed by kacca. The floor of the sanctum is thoroughly 
rinsed after the deity has eaten and, at this point, a lamp (arati) is waved in front 
of the deity. Water is sprinkled in the temple corridor as foods are moved between 
the cooking area and the temple’s inner sanctum. This procedure is simpler when 
offerings consist only of pakka items, as is the case with the deity’s afternoon and 
evening snacks. 

A gosvami' s income derives largely from the sale of the deity’s.daily meals. 
Pilgrims display their devotion to Haridevji by purchasing one or several of his 
daily meals for set periods of time, or by sponsoring large festivals like annakut. 
Prices per meal per day, shown in Table 2, are displayed on a signboard posted 
inside the temple. 


TABLE 2: PRICE OF DAILY MEALS IN HARIDEVJI TEMPLE 


Meal Amount (Rs.) 
mangala bhog 1.25 
shrngar bhog 2.50 
rajbhog 11.00 
shayan bhog 5.00 





Paying for the deity’s meals is considered a meritorious act. Donors usually 
visit the temple during the period when they have contracted for the deity’s meals; 
they are given portions of the deity’s left-overs at this time. The practice of 
sponsoring the deity's meals is not as popular as it once was. Many pilgrims say 
they are not interested in forming Jajman-type relationships with gosvamis. They 
also admit that they prefer to make their offerings in Mukut Mukharavind temple, 
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where they can present food to the deity without having to rely on the advocacy 
of a priest. 


The Food System in Mukut Mukharavind Temple 


Mukut Mukharavind is owned collectively by pandas living in Das Bisa. They 
are the only group of pandas allowed to bring pilgrims into this temple.!? At least 
one male in every family derives partial support from pandagiri. Temple affairs 
are governed by the 19-member Giriraj Sevak Samiti, made up of representatives 
from each of the neighborhood's four maximal lineages (thoks).” The temple 
committee makes all decisions regarding such matters as the deity's food and 
clothes, the hiring of help in the temple, repairs on the temple building and its 
lighting, and arrangements for festivals (utsavs) to be held in the temple. Mukut 
Mukharavind temple hires three employees: a pujari, assisted by a Thakur 
sweeper-cleaner, and a temple accountant, who sits in the temple during the day 
recording all financial transactions and keeps the temple accounts in order. The 
pujari and accountant are each paid Rs. 90 per month, the Thakur assistant Rs. 50. 

For several years the temple committee has leased the temple to local pandas 
on a monthly basis. Any individual or group in the neighborhood may bid for the 
right to lease the temple services for a month or more, in return for an advance 
payment. The temple committee sets a rupee value for each month, based on 
temple accounts of the past several years. During peak months of pilgrimage, such 
as caturmas or intercalary month, the rent is fixed at Rs. 9,000 to 10,000; on 
months when fewer pilgrims visit Govardhan the fee is Rs. 2,500. Any large 
expenses (e.g. adding a new roof to the temple or purchasing silver ornaments for 
the images) are covered by temple committee funds, but day-to-day expenses of 
the temple are left to leaseholders (thekedars). Accounts of temple income for 
1977 (see Appendix II) indicate that thekedars generally profit from their invest- 
ment. Bidding for the temple, especially during peak periods, is often competi- 
tive; inthe view of some people the practice appears to have led to an increase in 
the number of factions in the panda neighborhood. The Giriraj Sevak Samiti 
meets once a month to decide on temple affairs and choose a thekedar for the 
following month. On occasions when no thekedar comes forward to lease the 
temple, the committee assumes full management responsibilities for the month. 

The worship cycle outlined in Table 3 differs in several significant ways from 
the iconic model followed in Haridevji temple. Shrngar, the dressing and 
adornment of the temple image which takes place in the morning in most temples, 
does not occur until late afternoon in this temple. The temple's stone images 
remain undecorated for most of the day and no provision is made, as it is in iconic 
worship, for the deity's afternoon nap. Pandas explain such variations from the 
iconic format by saying that the stones need not be clothed at all, as they are not 
to subject any of the rules of ritual etiquette that apply to temple icons. Unlike 
icons, they point out, which need to be worshipped continually and kept pure by 
etain their sanctity without priestly intervention of any kind. 


riests, these stones r a souio 
Mukut Mukharavind's food system is less centralised than Haridevji's. Pandas 
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TABLE 3: DAILY FOOD CYCLE IN MUKUT MUKHARAVIND TEMPLE 


Darshan Time Activity Foods Offered 
i i RE cole! Lo NE 


1. mangala Sam. deity is awakened and bathed with water milk, sweets 
from Manasi Ganga 

2. rajbhog 11 a.m. deity's noon meal, after which the temple kacca food only 
is washed 

3. shrngar 4 p.m. deity is dressed, adorned, and worshipped light sweets, fruits 
with lamps 

4. sandhya arati 7 pm. dcity is honoured with lamps light sweets 

5. shayan bhog 9 p.m. evening snack puri, sag, and other 

pakka foods 
6. shayan arati 10 p.m. deity is'put to bed milk, sweets 


pay little attention to the deity's daily meals nor are these meals regarded as an 
important source of income for thetemple. A few yearsago, the templecommittee 
considereda plan to centralise the deity's mealsalong iconic lines. Proposals were 
made to enlarge the temple's small kitchen facilities and to increase the size of the 
food offerings. According to this plan, portions of these meals could then be sold 
to pilgrimsat pre-established prices. For several reasons, this plan was not greeted 
with much enthusiasm by pandas. They complained the plan would entail more 
wotk for the temple committee and that it would most likely benefit only those 
pandas whose jajman could afford the large donations involved. 

Most of the deity's meals are purchased from sweet vendors in the neigh- 
bourhood, except for rajbhog —which consists of kacca vegetables, pulses and 
breads—which is prepared by the pujari in the temple kitchen. This is the only 
ume that kacca is offered in the deity's food-filled day. At the time rajbhog is 
offered the temple doors are also closed for ten minutes or so to allow the deity to 
eat his dinner. Before the doors are reopened, the interior of the temple is doused 
completely with water, to eliminate traces of polluting kacca food. This 
constitutes one of the few ritual precautions observed by pandas in this temple. 

Kacca, it is believed, lowers the temple’s ritual status. According to this 
reasoning, other food offerings in the temple, which are pakka, would become 
polluted if they came in contact with the noon meal. It should also be pointed out 
here that, for most of the day, pilgrims line up to offer milk and various kinds of 
pakka food to the temple stones. Unlike kacca, pakka foods are always offered in 
full public view. Pandas argue that it would be impossible to shield the deity or 
torinse his mouth after every offering is made, since the stones are fed by pilgrims 
D» day long. Pakka food, they add, is also less vulnerable in the ritual sense than 

cca. 

Pandas’ earnings, then, do not come from sales of the deity's meals, as in most 
other temples, but from cash donations (bhent) made by pilgrims when they come 
to the temple for darshan. Before they visit the temple, pilgrims buy food 
offerings at local Sweet-shops and other articles for puja at stalls lining the 
entryway to the temple. Size and variety of a pilgrim’s offerings vary with his 
economic situation and his motives for visiting Govardhan (Plates 14 and 15). For 
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Plate 14. Marwari pilgrims patronise a local sweet-shop before offering Govardhan 
puja 





Plate 15. A peasantfrom Bundelkhand paysa visitto Mukut Mukharavind temple 
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example, pilgrims who might otherwise be considered poor are likely to splurge 
on Govardhan puja after completing a vow (manorath) to Giriraj or receiving a 
boon from him. 

Pilgrims usually seek the advice of pandas when they make these purchases. 
Pandas are familiar with the skills of local confectioners and are thus able to 
advise pilgrims where they can find the freshest and best-tasting sweets. Sweets 
range in price from inexpensive balls of puffed sugar (batasa) to more costly 
foods, like khir and rabari, which are made from milk. Other articles for puja are 
arranged on small wicker plates and sold at roadside stalls. Minimally, puja 
requires four basic articles, but more expensive ensembles may include anywhere 
from ten to twelve items. Prices of these various puja ensembles are listed in 
Table 4. 

Pandas receive no commission from sweet vendors, but they receive 7596 of 
the money spent by pilgrims at stalls selling puja articles. After his jajman 
performs Govardhan puja, the panda returns reusable items like coconuts, cloth 
and silver objects to the shopkeeper. Many pandas maintain sweet-shops and puja 
Stalls as side businesses. Pandas tend to direct Jajman to conduct their business 
at the sweet-shops and stalls of friends. 

Pilgrims offer these various items inside the temple. They pour milk and 
arrange food, cloth, and other ornaments on the mukharavind shila.?! As pilgrims 
perform puja, their pandas recite Sanskrit mantras for offering food, flowers, 
anointing the deity with coloured powder, and so on. Pilgrims complete the 
offering with cash donations of Rs. 1.25, Rs. 5.00, Rs. 11 -00, Rs. 21.00, Rs. 51.00, 
and upwards. Here as everywhere in Hinduism uneven numbers have a connot- 
ation of auspicious imbalance. In contrast to even numbers which are generally 
believed to have an inauspicious connotation of finality, uneven numbers have a 
future: deities add to them by completing the sequence (Hanchett 1988: 148). 


TABLE 4: PRICES OF PUJA ARTICLES IN MUKUT MUKHARAVIND TEMPLE 


Price of ensemble (in rupees) Articles included 
1.25 coconut; piece of fresh, clean cloth; ted powder for ilak; small clay 
container of milk 
2.50 same as above; small clay lamp; incense sticks; garland of fresh 
flowers; 1/2 kilo of milk 
5.00 same as above; sacred thread; small silver object (a flute, crown, 
etc.); 1 kilo of milk 
11.00 same as above; 2 silver objects; 2 kilos of milk 
21.00 same as above; 3 silver objects including a parasol: 5 kilos of milk 


Each donation is carefully noted by the pilgrim’s panda and the temple 
accountant. Thekedars receive 20% of all cash donations, the donor’s panda 80%. 
Donations under Rs. 1 go directly to the thekedar. On large festivals when traffic 
is especially heavy in the temple and the majority of cash donations are less than 
Rs. 1, thekedars are entitled to keep all proceeds. Pandas complain bitterly about 
this arrangement, but, in the opinion of the Giriraj Sevak Samiti, including pandas 
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on these crowded occasions would only add to the confusion and slow the 
movement of pilgrims through the temple. Once they have concluded Govardhan 
puja pilgrims leave the temple with sweets they have offered. Pilgrims will oc- 
casionally distribute these sweets to other pilgrims waiting to enter the temple. 
Pandas, however, rarely accept temple prasad from jajman, preferring instead to 
save their appetites for large feasts given by pilgrims in the neighborhood. 


NATURAL VERSUS ICONIC IMAGES: THE TREND AT GOVARDHAN 


Two contrasting kinds of temple images have been introduced in this chapter: 
icons and natural images. An understanding of this important dichotomy should 
be considered central to any discussion of Braj religious culture. As we have seen, 
the two kinds of images derive their meanings from different sets of symbols. 
Haridevji typifies the iconic pattern, where the image is an anthropomorphic 
sculpture and its origin myth is closely associated with a well-known legendary or 
historical person--in this case Keshavacarya, founder-saint of the temple and 
ancestor of present-day gosvamis who tend the image. Mukut Mukharavind, by 
contrast, houses two Govardhan shilas. These stones, and the hill in general, 
derive meaning from a rather broader set of symbols and practices, some of which 
can be traced to earlier folk worship of hill spirits and nagas in Braj. As the 
mountain at the center of Braj, Govardhan is believed to be the source of the 
region’s agricultural growth and renewal, a veritable cornucopia of food and 
wealth. 

The food system in Haridevji temple can best be described as centralised, 
ritually exacting and complex, and pujari-dependent. Although food practices in 
Mukut Mukharavind temple incorporate some features of this iconic model, in 
general this temple’s food system is more flexible and less time-consuming. 
Many iconic practices are attenuated or done away with altogether. Whatever 
their caste, pilgrims are able to enter the temple and perform Govardhan puja. As 
aresult of this arrangement, pandas are freed from many of the ritual responsibili- 
ties expected of pujaris in temples which house icons. In conclusion, the data 
presented in this chapter indicates that, in the local tradition at least, worship of 
natural images appears to be winning out over icon worship. Pilgrims come to 
Govardhan, then, not to visit major temple icons there, but rather to worship the 
hill itself, which they regard as Krishna’s supreme manifestation in nature. 


NOTES 


1, Devotees add the honourific suffix ‘ji’ to the names of icons, to show respect for them 
as divine persons. Hence, Haridev becomes Haridevji, Shrinath Shrinathji, and so on. 
2 Hindus make a distinction between diksha (initiating) and shiksha (teaching) gurus. 
Unlike diksha-gurus, whose right it is to initiate disciples, shiksha-gurus provide their 
followers solely with instruction on spiritual matters. 

3 The other three are Keshavadev (Mathura), Govindadev (Vrindaban), and Dauji 
(Baldev). According to the Pushtimarg text Shrigovardhannathji ke prakatya ki varta 
Haridev was one of four images that became manifest around Govardhan and correspond 
to the four emanations (vyuha) of Vishnu. The others are Shrinathji, Balaram and 
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Govindadev at Anyor, and Daniray, whose temple is located on the Dig-Mathura road. 
4 Gosvamis of the popular Banke Bihari temple in Vrindaban also declare allegiance to 
Vishnusvami Sampraday. 

5 Haridevji gosvamis claim their temple records are in the possession of the Pushtimarg 
gosvami at Kaman. Informants were unable to clarify the reasons for this. 

6 Some local scholars maintain that there was originally a consort, a smaller thakurani 
figure, some two feet high, made of eight precious metals. This figure was stolen some 
years back from a Caube family in Mathura, in whose care the icon had been for several 
generations. 

7 See Eliade (1965) for a consideration of this same sort of dualistic imagery inothermajor 
world religions. 
8 Vaishnavas consider it highly beneficial to make eye contact with Krishna's ima ge (Eck 
1981). By contrast, the glance of some goddess figures can be harmful. In villages in 
Karnataka studied by Suzanne Hanchett (1988) the local amma goddess shoots and kills 
from her eyes. It is through the amma’s glance that her destructive anger is most able to 
tum all to blood and waste. Hanchett discovered that, while most other deities in the area 
were beautifully carved, ammas were often crude lumps or slabs of wood or stone, without 
eyes or faces. According to Hanchett's informants, the glance of this violent female spirit 
must not fall on people, and that is why her images are made without eyes (Hanchett 1988: 
158-161). 
9 Pandas in Das Bisa bring their children to the Manasa Devi temple at the time of 
important life-rites. Manasa Devi also figures prominently in the origin myth of this caste 
group. 

10 The Shrinathji svarup was known as Devadamana or Nagadamana (‘conquerer of 
snakes’) at the time it was discovered by Vallabha. See Vaudeville (1980; 1989) fora more 
detailed discussion of the influence of naga symbolism in the Shrinathji image. For 
instance, that same author argues that Shrinathji’s upraised left arm is a kind of naga figure. 
11 Temple properties and endowments of the Bharatpur Maharajas are now in the hands 
of the Rajasthan Devasthan Committee, a department of the Rajasthan state government 
that manages religious affairs. 

12 Onaverage, each panda family now owns 1 1/2 bigasof arable lands, a biga being equal 
to 5/8 of an acre. 

13 The term shebait should not be confused with the more general term pujari. A pujari 
is any one who offers puja in a temple. A shebait, on the other hand, usually belongs to a 
temple-owning group and is entitled to act, during specified periods, as pujari in the 
group's temple. Agrawal (1975) estimates that 4895 of temples in Braj operate under the 
shebait system of ownership. 

14 The system of accounting for priests’ rights in temple worship can be extremely 
complicated when the temple in question has a large endowment or is visited by large 
numbers of pilgrims. See Morinis (1984: 143) for a description of the sevait system in 
Gauranga temple at Navadvip in West Bengal. 

15 Some temples, like Radharaman in Vrindaban, require that shebaits receive further 
training in temple procedure before they are permitted to enter and serve in the temple's 
kitchen and worship areas. This was not the case, however, in Haridevji temple. 

16 There are six seasons in North India. The icon’s food and clothing are light and cool 
in summer, heavier and warmer in winter. During the second half of Magh (January/ 
February) a special rice pudding known as mohan bhog is served during shrngar bhog in 
this temple. 

17 According to rules of traditional Hindu etiquette high status persons are admonished 
to eat facing a wall, so they can avoid being observed by others. 
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18 Some gosvamis were notoriously lax in their observance of ritual etiquette (acar). One 
particularly controversial example of this involved an elderly gosvami widower who 
broughtcriticism on himself by allowing his Bengali concubine to cook food in the temple. 
19 It will be remembered that there is another, smaller group of pandas associated with 
the Dan Ghati temple out on the main road. These pandas live in the Bara Bazaar section 
of town. 

20 In studies of North Indian social organisation a thok is defined as a neighborhood 
division concerned with social control, commensality, cooperation, and affective friend- 
ships. Thoks are granted positions on the Giriraj Sevak Samiti by virtue of their size; the 
largest thok in the neighbourhood has 8 seats, the smallest only 1. 

21 When thatstone is being used | have scen pilgrims make offerings to the standing stone. 
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PRASAD IN SECTARIAN TEMPLES 





In this chapter we consider food offerings in sectarian temples. A major 
conclusion which one ought to be able to draw from the data presented in this 
chapter is that bhav plays a significant role in helping to shape the form and 
content of sectarian food rituals. Bhav is cultivated in the majority of Braj sects 
as an idiom for approaching divinity in worship situations. This differs sharply 
from the folk tradition, where informants seldom make explicit mention of bhav 
inconnexion either with food ritual or worship in general. Bhav, therefore, affects 
asect's preference for a particular visual image of Krishna. Sectarians fi requently 
refer to bhay to explain or interpret complex ideological or practical aspects of 
their sect’s food and worship systems. Of the two sects involved in the present 
Study, Pushtimargis, it will be remembered, adopt vatsalya bhav, the maternal 
love of Yashoda for balkrishna, as the favoured emotion in worship; Gaudiyas, 
madhurya bhav, the erotic love of Radha and Krishna. 

The two sects’ views of icon worship are laid out in the first section of the 
chapter, followed by descriptions of food practices in Pushtimarg havelis at 
Jatipura and Gaudiya ashrams at Radhakund. 


SECTARIAN VIEWS OF ICON WORSHIP 


Pushtimarg 


Pushtimarg devotees (sevaks) worship three categories of sacred images— 
natural images, baithaks, and Svarups—arranged in order of increasing ritual 
importance. Natural images are the least restrictive ritual category of all. 
Govardhan hill and Yamunaji are accorded special reverence in Pushtimarg, much 
as they are in other traditions. The hill and the river are tended regularly by local 
pandas, not by priests appointed by the sect. Although the Tilkayat of Nathdwara 
donates clothes and jewellery for the mukharavind shrine at J. atipura, no provision 
is made in the sect to extend haveli protocol to natural objects.! 

Vallabha's 84 baithaks fall into a more restrictive ritual category than natural 
images. According to Bennett (1983: 117-1 19), baithak worship is closely linked 
to guru-worship in sectarian ideology. The draped baithak throne, it is believed, 
is a representation of Vallabhacarya as a form (rup) of Agni born of the fiery 
hearth. Priests in these shrines need not belong to one of the Gujarati Brahman 
castes whose exclusive right itis to act as mukhiyas (chief priests) in haveli. Rules 
are also more relaxed for lay members of the sect. This contrasts with the strict 
separation of sevaks and svarups in havelis. Lay devotees are admitted to the 
baithak s inner sanctum five times daily where they may perform caransparsh 
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(lit. *feet-touching") of Vallabhacarya's footprints and empty and refill his water 
pot (jhari). They may also prepare dudh ghar bhog (the least restrictive category 
of food offerings comprised of milk, sweets made from milk, and fruits) for the 
guru, but not ansakhari (grains, sweets, and vegetable preparations most of which 
are cooked by frying in ghee) or sakhari bhog (vegetable and grain preparations 
which are cooked by boiling in water, frying in oil or roasting on a griddle). 

Baithak prasad is called Mahaprasad ('great prasad"), to distinguish it from 
haveli prasad. Nevertheless, while haveli prasad may be sent to baithaks and 
distributed among sevaks there, this procedure is never reversed, pointing up the 
inferior ritual status of baithak prasad. Another peculiarity which distinguishes 
food practices in baithaks from those in havelis stems from the fact that only 
gosvamis may prepare and offer sakhari bhog in baithak shrines (Bennett 1983: 
120-121). Vallabhacarya, it is thought, ought only be served sakAari (cf. kacca) 
bhog that has been prepared for him by his lineal descendants. This practice 
derives from the notion widely held in North India that acceptance of kacca food 
prepared by family and castemates preserves the purity of the jati. Lay devotees 
do not accept sakhari bhog at baithak shrines for similar reasons. Thus, 
circulation of the food of intimacy in baithakis restricted to members of Vallabha- 
kul. 

Paramount importance is placed on the worship of svarups in Pushtimarg. 
Svarups comprise the most restrictive category of sacred images in the sect. 
Devotees make a further distinction between nidhi-svarups (the sect's nine 
original icons), ordinary temple icons, and personal deities (thakurji) passed on in 
families or given to sevaks by gosvamis at the time of the brahmasambandh 
ceremony. Nidhi-svarups have a preeminent status in the sect because they were 
personally worshipped by Vallabhacarya, Vitthalnathji, and other prominent 
figures in the sampraday. They are thus believed to be depositories (nidhi) of the 
intense bhav invested in them by early sevaks (Bennett 1990: 202-205). Only by 
adopting a proper mental attitude, can present-day sevaks hope to re-experience 
bhav stored up in svarups. 

In the view of this sect svarups are opposed to murti, the common Hindi term 
foridol, because, unlike murti, they do not require a consecration ritual (pranapra- 
tishtha) when they are installed in a temple.? An image is transformed into a 
svarup by a gosvami, who bathes it in pancamrt (the five sacred substances) and 
feeds it consecrated food from an established svarup; devotees, it is maintained, 
undergo an analogous transformation in the brahmasambandh ceremony. So 
close is the relationship between sevaks and svarups that a svarup is likely to 
experience actual feelings of discomfort if his devotee neglects some aspect of 
seva (e.g. not serving him his meals on time or dressing him in warm enough 
clothes during cold weather). In addition, itiscommonly alleged that svarups may 
become fully animate in the presence of spiritually advanced devotees and engage 
with them in lila? 

The complex symbolic system surrounding worship of svarups is conceived in 
terms ofa culinary metonym: pushti, or nourishing grace. In devotees’ minds the 
devotional process consists in nourishing the infant icon in the Aaveli (or in one's 
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personal possession, as the case may be) and being nourished by him in return. 
Svarups return the maternal affections stored up in offerings, by showering these 
same offerings with pushti and keeping the ritual process in motion. In order to 
achieve this, Pushtimarg seva relies on a close correspondence between the 
physical-material and spiritual-emotional realms. In this highly metaphoric 
System, acts of worship (e.g. offering to svarups food, flowers, jewellery, music, 
etc.) are metonyms for the love-filled emotions they express. Material acts of 
worship should be understood, then, as concrete embodiments of the intense 
religious feelings they are meant to express. 


Gaudiyas 


Icons of Krishna as a comely adolescent fluteplayer (muralidhara), symbolic- 
ally if not visually linked in some way to Radha, replace icons of balkrishna in this 
sect. In some representations (e.g. jugal kishor, shyama-shyam, and larli-lal) 
Radha and Krishna are conjoined ina single icon; in others, a small icon of Radha 
is placed at the side of Krishna who stands in the classic tribhangi posture (his 
body bent in three places, with his head tilted to one side, his upper body twisted, 
and his right foot crossed in front of his left with the ball of his right foot resting 
on the ground); in still further variants, Radha’s presence is signified by her name 
or a coronet only, placed on a cushion beside Krishna’s solo image (Entwistle 
1987: 79). 

Each ashram in Radhakund has a small temple, usually containing a murti of 
Radha-Krishna; beside the murti are placed bits of Govardhan stone (whose 
coloration is said to resemble the divine pair)‘ and votive pictures of Caitanya and 
his disciples, Nityanand,’ Advaitacharya and the Six Gosvamis of Vrindaban. 
Shrubs of the sacred basil plant (tulsi) can be found growing on pedestals in most 
ashram courtyards. These plants are watered and circumambulated by devotees 
several times a day. In popular lore tulsi is the wife of Vishnu; in other accounts 
she is a gopi chosen by Krishna to serve him his meals--hence the common 
Vaishnavite practice of. sprinkling basil leaves on food whenever it is offered in 
front of the deity.’ 

Despite the presence of such images sadhus nevertheless claim that, in 
Radhakund anyway, thakur-seva (worship of Krishna’s image) is less a focus of 
ritual attention than the other main devotional activities of vaidhi-bhakti: guru- 
seva (devotion to one’s guru); vaishnava-seva (lit. service to the Vaishnava 
community); nam-seva (spreading the name, i.e. encouraging people to undertake 
devotional practices involving the names of Krishna); arcana (recitation of 
mantras); kirtan (singing of hymns); vandana (prostration before the deity); and 
shravana (listening to accounts, texts or praises of Krishna). Sadhus go on to 


explain that the amount of attention given to icon worship—relative to chanting 


and other aural forms of worship—is a matter of personal choice. In other words, 


icon worship is not as central a focus in the worship style followed by monks as 
it is in the householder branch of this sect. 
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Something of this ambivalence toward icons comes across in the following 
anecdote, told by Narayana Maharaj, a sadhu at Radhakund: 


If a family is involved in worship, it becomes more elaborate, takes more 
pleasure in display and other worldly things. As a rule, we sadhus are not 
interested in the outward show of worship, such as one might find in temples 
at Vrindaban, Mathura, or other places in Braj. A classic case of this involves 
Sanatan Gosvami, himself a monastic (virakt) and one of the six acarya of our 
sect, who founded the temple of Madanmohan in Vrindaban. One of his 
disciples, an elderly lady from Mathura, asked him to take on the worship of 
her family deity, a splendid image of Madanmohanji, after her death. Sanatan 
agreed hesitantly, saying: "Iam a sadhu and do not have time to look after this 
little tyke's every wish. Whatever I beg in the way of food, I will share with 
Madanmohanji. If he is pleased with this meagre amount, then I will take him 
into my charge." Hearing this, the deity agreed, but after several weeks of dry 
stale bread, Madanmohanji called to Sanatan: “You bring me roti without so 
much as salt. Please bring back some salt from your begging rounds, or even 
a few sweets which I also crave.” Sanatan went to his disciples and 
complained—“This naughty fellow is trying to kill my bhajan. Today he asks 
for salt and sweets. Next time he will ask for chattis vyanjan [a large feast 
calling for 36 different dishes, elaborately prepared and offered before the 
deity]." When Sanatan left Vrindaban and retired to Govardhan later in his life, 
he handed over Madanmohanji to one of his lay followers, in whose family it 
remains to this day. 


Several explanations are generally given for such attitudes. In the estimation 
of sadhus, icon worship is a personal, private act conducive to an idiom of 
intimacy and closeness with the deity; ideally, they say, thakur-seva should be 
performed entirely in the mind (mansik seva). These same monks define purity as 
an inner state where intention alone is more important than the manipulation of 
physical substances in a controlled ritual environment. But there is a second 
explanation as well, which stresses the notion that the sadhu, as a charismatic 
religious person, is a human god—in some senses superior to icons. A sadhu is 
expected to behave differently on pilgrimage from ordinary pilgrims. Upon 
entering a temple, he blesses the icon and is treated in a special manner by the 
temple pujari. In terms of thisrituallogic, then, a sadhu shares in the same divinity 
as theicon, and thus acts as patron, rather than client, of the temple (Bharati 1970). 


FOOD SYSTEMS IN SECTARIAN TEMPLES 
The Food System in Pushtimarg Havelis 
Svarups are housed in havelis whose interiors and ritual artifacts theatrically 


recreate the Braj of Krishna’s childhood down to the most minute detail. Havelis 
are modelled on Nanda Baba’s mythic mansion in Gokul. Haveli cuisine, music 
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and painted scenery (pichvai), as well as the rich panoply of the deity ’s costumes, 
jewellery and toys, are thought to manifest outwardly an inner emotion, namely 
vatsalya bhav, and offer an incentive (bhavana) to developing this inner emotion 
in all who practice devotion. 

Although havelis are officially the homes of gosvamis, gosvamis themselves 
seldom reside at Jatipura.* Thus, management of local havelisis left to the priestly 
and administrative staffs, initiates of the sect, whose offices, duties and entitle- 
ments in the haveli are clearly demarcated. Ritual procedures are overseen by a 
mukhiya, who wakes, bathes, decorates, and feeds the deity. Only mukhiyas and 
their assistants, known as bhitariyas (lit. insiders), are permitted to enter the 
haveli's inner rooms (which include the deity's private apartments and temple 
kitchens) and tend to the svarup' s intimate personal needs. Unlike mukhiyas, who 
must be Gujarati Brahmans, bhitariyas, who do most of the cooking in Aavelis, 
may be Brajbasis or Rajasthanis. Cooks may be hired or fired by the gosvami, on 
the mukhiya's recommendation. Priests are assisted by a small group of local 
helpers, mostly Brajbasi Brahmans and Jats, and by interested devotees, too, who 
Serve as outside-the-kitchen helpers (bahariyas), singers (kirtanyas), florists, 
water carriers (jalghariyas), and panwallas. Bahariyas (lit. outsiders) may only 
enter the outer rooms and courtyards of the haveli where the public assembles.’ 

The haveli’s administrative staff looks after temple accounts, expenditures, 
and the selling and distribution of prasad and other ritual honours to pilgrims. The 
staff consists either of a manager (adhikari) or a temple board, made up of 
Baniyas. Considerable income is generated from the sale of ritual honours, such 
as special viewings (darshans) of the svarup; flowers and pan Offered to the deity; 
caranamrt pera (water that has been used to bathe the deity and which is mixed 
with scented powder and formed into balls); and, when gosvamis are present in the 
haveli, left-overs of their daily meals (adhamrit). 

A certain amount of tension arises from the fact that gosvamis, priests and 
business managers share overlapping rights in the appropriation and sale of prasad 
and other honours; gosvamis and priests routinely accuse business managers of 
misdealings in this important area. However, this is not to imply that haveli 
managementis limited to food managementalone; many rich havelis have in their 
possession large collections of Jewellery (including diamonds), objects of art, etc., 
around which disputes also sometimes arise. Several Court cases in recent years 
have concerned the rights of gosvamis over the worship of svarups and the 
management of Aavelis and their properties. For example, in 1953 the head of the 
first gaddi moved the Mathureshji deity from Kota in Rajasthan to Jatipura. A 
group of devotees at Kota formed an action committee, and alleged that the 
gosvami was wrongfully claiming the deity as his private property. The district 
Judge at Mathura ruled that the gosvami should be allowed to retain his traditional 
right to worship the deity, but should be removed from the management (sevait) 
of the deity and its properties, which should be transferred to a board of trustees 
of which the defendant and other members of first gaddi would be members 

(Entwistle 1987: 223-224).1° The deity was reportedly returned to Kota, but many 
devotees in first gaddi believe the gosvami still has the origina] image in his 
possession. 
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Pushtimargis are punctilious in matters concerning food. Food offerings are 
prepared in vast amounts and with such attention to ritual detail that they are said 
toreflecta mother’s watchful eye for her child. Purity rules observed by mukhiyas 
and cooks in this sect are far stricter than those in the other two traditions at 
Govardhan. For Pushtimargis, purity is not so much a physical state as an outer 
expression of inner purity and selfless devotion to Krishna. “Attention means 
care,” priests explain, “a mother's care.” 

Temple storerooms (bhandar) and cooking areas (rasoighar) are divided into 
separate departments, with boundaries between areas having different degrees of 
susceptiblity to impurity. Only gosvamis, mukhiyas and bhitariyas, who assume 
the elevated state of khasa aparas (lit. untouchable), may enter all three of the 
haveli' s kitchens.!! On an average day, cooking begins at seven in the morning 
and finishes at six in the evening. Cooks are expected to bathe and don fresh 
clothing before entering the cooking areas. Clothing is the same worn by devotees 
in the sect whenever ihey perform seva: a white cotton upper garment which ties 
at the side (bagalbhandi), a shawl (uparna), a white cotton undergarment, left 
unstitched (langota), and a white cotton dhoti or loincloth. Man-made or stitched 
clothing, such as Western-style button-down shirts and trousers, are proscribed. If 
cooks are required to leave the kitchen area for any reason, '? or if they move from 
a kitchen area with a low resistance to impurity (i.e. sakhari ghar) to a higher one 
(i.e. dudh ghar), they must wash their hands and feet before crossing each 
threshold. No such precautions are necessary when priests move from dudh ghar 
to ansakhari and sakhari ghars.? Bhitariyas use special code names to refer to 
specific kinds of food and cooking procedures. Ideally, cooks should wear 
surgical masks to prevent saliva from touching the food. These are all precautions 
against the food's being consumed or sullied (albeit only symbolically) before it 
is offered to the svarup.* 

Cooks are assisted by bahariyas, who maintain a less restrictive state of ritual 
purity known as sevaki aparas% Bahariyas bathe before coming to the haveli 
each day and wear freshly laundered cotton clothes. Their primary function is to 
sortand clean fruits, vegetables, and grains in storerooms adjacent to the cooking 
areas and to run errands for cooks, although bahariyas may also be permitted to 
enter dudh ghar, with the gosvami' s permission, and prepare milk sweets and pan 
for the deity. Unlike cooks, who must never leave the haveli, bahariyas often have 
to leave the temple, but they must do so without touching anyone. 

Non-vegetarian foods (meat, fish, eggs, and alcohol), along with onion, garlic, 
red lentils, radishes, cabbage, carrots, and potatoes, are unsuitable as offerings 
because they are heat-producing. Other foods, such as cauliflower, tomatoes, 
pumpkin and watermelon, are usually avoided because they suggest through their 
names, colours, or textures, impure or repulsive thoughts. For example, the Hindi 
word cauliflower, gobhi, suggests a cow (go); thus, for pious devotees, mere 
mention of cooking this vegetable brings to mind the heinous act of cow 
slaughter." Tomatoes and watermelon are forbidden because their red colour 
reminds devotees of blood and meat.!* 
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Cooking and serving vessels are ranked by Pushtimargis. Gold, silver and 
copper are least susceptible to contamination; they may be repurified by scouring, 
rinsing, and heating over a fire. Stainless steel, on the other hand, has an 
ambiguous status. Aluminum vessels are considered highly permeable to conta- 
gion and are not normally used in Pushtimarg cooking. Serving vessels made from 
dried leaves or fired clay are polluted upon contact with human saliva; conse- 
quently, it is considered necessary to dispose of them once they have been used. 

It is indeed difficult to estimate the total number of recipes in Aaveli cuisine. 
Jindel (1976: 114-115) provides an incomplete list which includes “16 sabzi 
(vegetables), 19 types of bhat (rice dishes), 8 types of khir (rice pudding), 7 types 
of rabari (sweet, thickened milk), 5 types of halua (pudding made from grains), 
64 curries, 5 types of puris (fried breads), and a variety of other delicacies." Mital 
(1975: 545) lists 132 articles in his brief survey of Pushtimarg cuisine. Both are 
conservative estimates, as recipes for over 200 different sweetmeats alone can be 
found in sectarian worship manuals. 

Suffice it to say Pushtimarg cooks are renowned for their confectionery skill. 
As Krishna is a small child, he naturally prefers sweet-tasting dishes and dishes 
made from milk. Spices are kept to a minimum and most dishes are either sweet 
or bland, so as not to offend the deity’s sensitive palate; salt is added to food only 
after it has been offered. For purposes of display and distribution, sweets offered 
in havelis are generally larger than those sold in the market place. The average 
Pushtimarg sweet weighs anywhere from 200 to 300 grams; commercial sweets 
usually weigh only 50 grams. This practice is said to derive from the earlier 
practice in Braj of preparing sweets that weighed 1 kilogram apiece. Pushtimargis 
do not prepare sweets from milk that has been curdled with lime juice—a 
speciality of Bengali sweet-making—because cooks believe that lime destroys the 
purity of milk. While in earlier times most food offerings were prepared with pure 
ghee and Banarsi sugar, present circumstances have forced cooks to rely more on 
commercially tinned ghee and refined white sugar. 


Daily, Seasonal, and Festive Food Cycles in Pushtimarg Havelis 


Krishna is worshipped eight times a day and in all seasons of the year. 
Variations in the three forms of svarup-seva—shrngar-seva (adornment of 
images),rag-seva (serenading them with music), and bhog-seva (feeding them)— 
correspond to changes of season and to different times of the day (Table 5).1? 
Devotees are alerted to these variations, and to festivals and other important dates 
(e.g. birthdays of gosvamis) in the ceremonial year, by small diaries (tippani) 
printed and sold in each gaddi.?? 

The largest feasts are held in Pushtimarg temples on the occasion of Krishna's 
birthday, at annakut, and whenever devotees offer chappan bhog and kunvarau 
(lit. that which increases the family). Chappan bhog and kunvarau offerings are 
frequently offered when pilgrims on the bari yatra arrive at Jatipura (Plates 16 and 
17).? The behemoth offerings are normally displayed beneath colourful canopies 
at several spots around the hill—at the mukharavind and aplace known asDhunka 
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Plate 16. A kunvarau feast is offered at the mukharavind shrine, Jatipura 
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TABLE 5: DAILY FOOD CYCLE IN PUSHTIMARG HAVELIS 


Time 


Darshan Activity Foods Offered 
l. mangala — 5:30a.m. deity is awakened laddus, milk, milk sweets, puris, warm 
sweets like jalebis in winter 
2. shrngar 6:30 a.m. deity is adorned and dressed dudh ghar and light ansakhari items 
3. gval bhog 7:00 a.m. deity goes out to pasture with — /ucai, kharkhari, and pickles (ginger 
his cows pickles are best in winter) 
4. rajbhog 10:30 a.m. deity's noon meal, which is deity isoffered a full meal of rice, pulses, 
followed by a nap between curry, breads made from wheat flour, 
11:00 a.m. and 3:45 p.m. pickles, kAir, and sweets of various 
kinds, after which he is given pan to 
purify his mouth 
5. utthapan — 3:45 p.m. deity is awakened after anap = phalphul-bhog (fresh fruits) offered in 
a wicker basket 
6. bhog 4:30 p.m. light snack in the fields another light snack served in donas 
(cups made from dhak leaves) 
7. sandhya 5:00p.m. deity retums from pasture dudh ghar and ansakhari foods 
arati 
8. shayan 6:30 p.m. deity is put to bed milk, halua, and other dudh ghar pre- 


parations 





Dauji (located on top of the hill between Anyor and Punchari).” A theatrical 
backdrop is set up on the hill, and one Govardhan stone, decorated with enamel 
eyes and made up to resemble Krishna's face, peers out from a hole in the painted 
scenery. Foods are artistically arranged in lines and semi-circular patterns in front 
of the smartly dressed image. Food is displayed in wicker baskets (which have 
been lined with dried dhak leaves) and earthen pots (matka), because Krishna is 
said to be in the jungle at this time and cannot receive food from metal plates. 

Kunvarau is a feast to celebrate Krishna's engagement to his chief consort 
Svaminiji, whereas chappan bhog is a feast to celebrate the pair's marriage. These 
conceptions reflect the strong emphasis on marriage in the sect. Sakhari bhog is 
never displayed or offered in these feasts—only pakvan is presented. Kunvarau, 
the smaller of the two feasts, features five special sweets: sev ka laddu (sweet balls 
made from chick-pea flour, sugar and ghee), bundi ka laddu (a kind of sweetmeat 
in the form of sweetened drops prepared from chick-pea flour that has been mixed 
with ghee and sugar), maunthar (a sweet made from chick-pea flour and khoya 
[solidified milk], mathari (small saline cakes made from wheat flour that have 
been fried in ghee and coated with sugar), and sira (a kind of pudding made from 
wheat flour mixed with treacle). While the number five is sacred throughout 
Hinduism, in Braj it is closely identified with Balaram and the worship of nagas. 
Balaram's birthday and the festival of Nag Pancami both fall on Shravan II.5. 
Women draw pictures of snakes on this day and worship them with offerings of 
milk and sweets; cooking kacca food is forbidden on this festival day. The Braj 
village of Kunvara is where Balaram is said to have eaten or had his ears pierced 
(Entwistle 1987: 368). In Vaudeville’s view (personal communication, 1984), 
much of the symbolism surrounding this feast appears to link it to Balaram, whose 
cult, she maintains, preceded Krishna’s in Braj. 
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The larger chappan bhog feast calls for 56 recipes, prepared six or seven ways 
from items such as chick-pea gram, wheat flour, milk, dry fruits, and other grains. 
56 baskets of each dish are, in turn, offered, bringing the potential number of 
offerings to 21,952 (7 x 56 x 56). Symbolism of the number 56 relates to maternal 
love, for devotees say that, like Yashodha, they show their untiring love by 
providing Krishna with round-the-clock nourishment: eight times a day, seven 
daysa week. In another interpretation 56 symbolizes all food in the cosmos. This 
number is achieved by multiplying the 14 worlds (/oks) of the cosmos by the four 
basic substances— beverages, foods that do not require chewing, foods that are 
chewed, and foods that are licked. 

Temporary food areas are set up adjacent to the site. Depending on the size of 
the chappan bhog, it may take cooks upwards of 9 days to prepare all the food. 
Foodsare arranged in ranked rows in front of the hill: fresh fruit, meva (dried fruit), 
nuts, chutneys and pickles are placed closest to the image, along with fresh butter 
and buttermilk; these are followed:by milk sweets and, finally, by rows of 
preparations made from vegetables and grains. In spite of the openness of the site, 
mukhiyas take care to the see that foods are arranged in front of the hill before 

pilgrims begin to arrive and that the deity is sheltered from view while he 
consumes the enormous offering, for which they generally allow 96 minutes. 


Distribution of Prasad in Pushtimarg Havelis 


Devotees may sponsor a feast or other entertainment for the deity as a kind of 
vow or pledge (manorath). Services of this kind are numerous and include 
sponsorship of one of the deity's daily meals for a specified period of time (a day, 
month or year) or offering kunvarau or chappan bhog. In Madanmohanji's haveli, 
for example, a month's rajbhog is valued at Rs. 151. Providing total seva (that is, 
all 8 of the deity's daily meals for an entire month) costs Rs. 751. Prices vary 
depending on the size and popularity of the hayeli; each haveli maintains more or 
less fixed prices for bhog. However, in keeping with the altruistic attitude 
surrounding seva, devotees do not conceive of donations as cash payments for 
prasad. They will often collect prasad a day or so after making a donation, so as 
the allow the deity time to receive and enjoy the offering. For the same reason a 
devotee who is offered a meal of prasad is not expected to offer a cash payment 
in return; rather he may, if he so desires, make a separate donation to the deity 
before he leaves. 

Depending on the size of the offering, food events may be sponsored by 
individuals, families or groups. Kunvarau, for instance, is usually offered by an 
individual or a family and costs about Rs. 6,000.2 After giving small amounts of 
prasad to temple personnel, and perhaps to their pandas in Jatipura and Mathura, 
sponsors take the rest of the food home with them to distribute among family 
relations and friends. 

In Jatipura, at any rate, chappan bhog can be an enormously expensive feast, 
costing anywhere from Rs. 60,000 to Rs. 1 lakh. Chappan bho g is generally 
offered each year during bari yatra. The gosvami in charge of bari yatra is 
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responsible for raising all the'necessary funds. In addition to members of the 
gosvami' s personal cooking staff, extra Brahman cooks and kitchen helpers must 
be brought to Jatipura for the occasion. Furtltermore, many of the preparations 
involved are time-consuming and costly to prepare. Pilgrims on the yatra 
contribute as much as they can afford toward the feast. Certain items of prasad 
may be sent by mail to the gosvami' s disciples in other parts of India. Local 
spectators who come to view the food display also give small donations of Rs. 
5.25, Rs. 10.25, and upwards, for which they receive proportionate amounts of 
prasad. For a donation of Rs. 50.25 which I made in 1979, I received a basket of 
prasad, weighing a total of 7 kilograms and including about eight different kinds 
of sweets. 


The Food System in Radhakund's Ashrams 


As was stated earlier, iconic practices are not at all uniform in Gaudiya 
ashrams at Radhakund, but are left to the discretion of individual sadhus. More 
sensual and visual forms of ritual expression (i.e. changing the image's clothing 
or food offerings on a seasonal basis) are left unstressed in this tradition, and the 
food offering itself takes on aspects of a feast, rather than a sweet or other culinary 
souvenir to be taken away from the temple by pilgrims. 

Each mahant appoints one of his monastic followers as cook and pujari in the 
ashram' s small temple. The deity is fed at three junctures of the day—in the 
morning, at midday, and in the evening. The amount of food offered on these 
occasions and their variety depends on the financial situation of the ashram. The 
cook generally arises at 4 a.m. or so and goes to the latrine, bathes, changes his 
clothes, and applies tilak before waking the deity. A glass of milk, several milk 
sweets, and fresh fruits are offered once the deity has been bathed and adomed. 

The meal at midday is the largest offering of the day. For many residents of 
small ashrams this prasad constitutes their main meal. At the ashram attached to 
the samadhi of Raghunathdas Gosvami, the largest ashram in Radhakund, a 
charitable food trust (kshetra) has been established by members of the sect. Needy 
members of the sect are fed each day at noon in this ashram. Plain boiled rice, 
lentils (dal), stewed vegetables (sag), and capati are standard fare, except on 
ekadashi (the 11th day of every lunar fortnight) and other fasting days when they 
are replaced by fruit, potatoes, kutu flour, curds and other dairy products. Most 
Vaishnavas refrain from eating grains on fast days. $ ; 

The evening meal, like the moming meal, consists of milk, sweets, and fruit. 
Gaudiyas differ from Pushtimargis not only in the matter of types of food offered 
but also in the manner in which they present this food in front of temple icons. 
Gaudiya offerings consist mainly of simple domestic food items, such as rice, 
spiced pulses and grains, and sag. Sweets, the mainstay of other traditions around 
the hill, are offered sparingly and are seldom prepared by ashramcooks. What few 
sweets are needed for daily worship are purchased in local sweet-shops. Vege- 
table dishes and pulses are also quite heavily spiced, to suit Bengali taste. Finally, 
unlike Pushtimargis, Gaudiyas do not consider it necessary to offer all cooked 
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food to the temple image. Even when large amounts of food are involved, 
Gaudiyas offer a single thali of food, sprinkled with tulsi. Both kacca and pakka 
are offered on the same thali. At the time of offering, the cook-pujari draws a 
curtain in front of the image and retires from the sanctum. He returns after a short 
timeto retrieve the prasad. Prasadis then mixed with the remainder of the cooked 
food and served to disciples and visitors in the ashram. 

Absent entirely in this tradition is the separation of foods into ranked 
categories during cooking and offering, both characteristic of Brahmanical temple 
cuisine. As regards the kinds of food categories found in other traditions, one 
cook, Narayan Maharaj, remarked: 


In the Shastras, the distinction of kacca and pakka is not used to talk about 
mahaprasad. This is the view taken by members of Gaudiya Sampraday. 
Prasad, food offered to and consumed by the Lord, defies inherent categori- 
sation or differentiation. How can it be differentiated when it is a form of God 
himself? Food offered to and consumed by the deity becomes one with his 
body through his divine sight, smell, and touch. Rough material cannot be dis- 
tinguished, then, from the Lord's body--they are one and the same substance. 


Attitudes toward food offerings at Radhakund are similar in several respects to 
those described by Audrey Hayley (1980) for Vaishnavas in Assam. First, rice 
(called anna, life's breath, that on which life depends), which is given high moral 
evaluation in the eastern states of India, is the food offering par excellence in both 
religious communities. Second, they share the view that the collective religious 
experience itself is the living body of Krishna, superior not only to his iconic 
representation but even to the god himself. This collective experience is 
embodied in food offerings which have been transformed by sound into the four 
constituent parts of worship: god, name, guru and devotee. In this view, the food 
offering reconstitutes the central importance of the devotional act and the 
devotees who perform it. Food offerings therefore make substantial the spiritual 
intentions behind devotional acts; concomitantly, consumption of these offerings 
is believed to sustain devotees in further acts of community worship. 


Distribution of Prasad in Radhakund's Ashrams 


Prasad is never sold at ashrams in Radhakund nor are offerings parceled out 
to devotees, common practice with most temple prasad. Rather, they are shared 
by devotees in a feast or common meal after participating in long hours of group 
chanting (sankirtan) and other strenuous devotional activities. When sweets are 
available, they may be reserved for wealthy patrons of the ashram. When 
donations are received, these are generally used to provide more food for the 
town's numerous sadhus, widows, and beggars who depend on begging for their 
subsistence. 
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NOTES 


1 Daily worship of Govardhan hill is described in several places in this book. See Lynch 
(1988) for a discussion of Yamunaji's worship at Vishram Ghat in Mathura. 

2 Pranapratishtha refers to the ‘breathing of life into anew image.’ The ceremony ends 
when the deity’s eyes are opened with a gold needle (Eck 1981). 

3 Numerous examples of this can be found in the vartas, particularly in the Caurasi 
vaishavan ki varta, containing stories about the 84 disciples of Vallabhacarya, and Do sau 
bavan vaishnavan ki varta, a text dealing with the 252 disciples of Vitthalnathji. 

4 Famous Vaishnava saints are reported to have possessed personal shilas from Govardhan 
hill. Raghunathdas Gosvami, for instance, wore about his neck a shila presented to him by 
his guru, Caitanya. Gaudiyas, it should be added, differ from Pushtimargis in their refusal 
to set foot on Govardhan hill; this rule is said to have originated with Caitanya. 

5 Nityanand, who is often depicted engaged in ecstatic dancing alongside his guru, 
Caitanya, is believed to be an incarnation of Balaram. 

6 A mock marriage of tulsi and shalagram takes place on devothan ekadashi (Karttik 
11.11). This is one of several domestic rituals which mark the end of rainy season. 

7 With the exception of Radhavallabhis, this is common practice among most Vaishnavas. 
8 Gosvamis may in fact own several temples. The recently deceased Prathameshji, 
gosvami of the Kota gaddi, like many gosvamis, including the gosvami of Gokul gaddi, 
spent much of his time in Bombay. The Tilkayat, on the other hand, generally resides at 
Nathdwara. 

9 A boundary (meda) of some sort, usually a low step or a crossbeam located at the base 
of each doorway, separates inner (bhitari) and outer (bahari) rooms of the haveli. 

10 Caube and Daga v. H. H. Goswami Ranchorlalji, Court of the District Judge, Mathura, 
1971. 

11 Aparas is derived from asparshya, meaning untouchable. In this particular instance, 
aparas refers to something or someone that is pure and therefore untouchable. 

12 Bathrooms, located to the rear of the haveli, are equipped with wood and copper utensils 
only, which are less susceptible to impurity. Bfularyas are expected to wear wooden 
sandals in the temple bathroom. 

13 Similar rules apply to kitchen areas and cooking implements. If, for some reason, 
sakhari is prepared in ansakhari ghar it is thought to remain polluted until the stove and 
cooking areas have been ritually purified by washing, scrubbing, and applying fresh cow 
dung. 

14 Jindel (1976: 58-59) discusses these code names in some detail (e.g. pila for dal, safedi 
for milk, katori for halua, sakhari for rice, etc.). Cooks also substitute euphemistic- 
sounding verbs for acts like cutting (khatna) which imply violence or are associated in 
some way with cutting meat. - 

15 Cooks even try to avoid smelling the food before it is offered, as this, too, amounts to 
sullying the food before it is offered. 

16 It is necessary for ordinary devotees to assume sevaki aparas upon entering baithaks 
or the outer rooms of the haveli, and when they worship family deities. 

17 Prof. A.M. Shah informs me that in recent years cauliflower has begun to appear as an 
offering in some Pushtimarg temples. 

18 In Bennett's view this demonstrates that, while certain kinds of food are thought to 
affect the moral and emotional disposition of the eater, other foods may be imbued with 
the moral and emotional qualities of devotees involved in their preparation (Bennett 1990: 
198). This makes it difficult, Bennett concludes, to view the Pushtimarg culinary system 
solely in terms of the purity-pollution contrast. 
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19 The six seasons are: basan: (spring), usnakal (summer), barsat (rainy season), sharad 
(autumn), hemant (winter), and shishira (cool season). Vaudeville (1986) explores this 
seasonal theme in Indian music and poetry. 

20 Many of the variations mentioned here appear in pichvai, scenic paintings placed as 
backdrops behind the deity. Sce Skelton (1973) and Ambalal (1987) for an in-depth 
appreciation of the annual cycle as it is reflected in this important art form. 

21 They are also offered from time to time in the sect’s many temples throughout India. 
22 This spot is sometimes referred to as Luk-luk Dauji (‘spying’ or ‘peeping’ dauji), 
because this is the place where Balaram is supposed to have stationed himself in order to 
spy on the maharas-lila which Krishna danced with the gopis at nearby Candrasarovar. 
23 This was the average cost of this feast in the survey I conducted at Jatipura in Kartik, 
1979. 
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BHANDARAS: FEASTS FOR BRAHMANS AND SADHUS 





Arrangements of various kinds for the charitable distribution of food are a second 
major focus of culinary activity in pilgrimage places like Govardhan. Such 
arrangements generally take the form of large public ceremonial feasts (bhanda- 
ras) to which local Brahmans and sadhus are invited. Bhandaras are ordinarily 
given by wealthy laymen, in thanksgiving for a boon they have received from 
giriraj. Less commonly, lay persons may elect to sponsor charitable food trusts 
whereby portions of cooked grains, vegetables, and breads, are supplied to needy 
persons in the area, beggars and widows mostly. Donations are provided for 
distribution of foods—handled for lay sponsors by pandas—either daily or several 
times weekly, usually at the noontime hour. Food may be obtained at three or four 
food trusts on any given day at Govardhan. Recipients of food charity move 
between distribution points, collecting food in storage tins and bowls they carry 
with them. Provisions are never made at food trusts for recipients to dine together 
at places where food is distributed. Since this book is primarily a study of food 
rituals, discussion in this chapter is limited to non-sectarian bhandaras. There- 
fore, beyond the brief mention of them here, the chapter does not include further 
discussion of food trusts. Though food charity of the sort exhibited in the act of 
sponsoring food trusts is unquestionably linked to moral notions of hospitality and 
charity in Hinduism and Islam, distributing food in this manner lacks several 
critical elements of ritual structure frequently attributed to feasts.! 

A feast is partly differentiated from the ordinary meal in that it is meant to 
commemorate or celebrate somehow a religious occasion. Feasts are usually held 
ona periodic basis and they are generally held for commensal units larger than the 
household commensal unit. The varieties of food served at a feast and the manner 
in which these foods are prepared and served are often correlated with the specific 
objectives of the feast, and therefore feasts tend to be highly structured relative to 
the meal (Douglas 1984: 30)? Finally, feasts last longer than meals, and the 
measure of food apportioned to each of the participants is likely to be relatively 
more than that offered at a meal. 

Bhandaras shed light on several important aspects of Hindu gastronomy. As 
Khare (19762: 261-263) points out, commensality—defined by him as an ordered 
eating together in mutual presence ina shared place—is most often a metonym for 
a manifest social and ritual dialogue. Controlling and channeling one's presence 
under commensality, Khare maintains, is a standard social and individual ethic for 
storing and enhancing one's moral qualities. In contrast to circular seating 
arrangements described for feasts in many other cultures (Powers and Powers 
1984), commensal rows (panki) at bhandaras are coordinated in the shape of a 
square or rectangle—a device which helps to represent to participants inequality 
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within the same eating row or between rows that are situated parallel to one 
another? Every bit as important as who one sits with at a feast is the caste identity 
of the cook or cooks. Ideally, a samnyasi can neither produce nor partake of 
commensal food, for he is a perfect monad, while Vaishnavite sadhus do so only 
under tightly controlled conditions. Orthodox Brahmans, on the other hand, may 
refuse to accept food at feasts because of the belief that their status is endangered 
by accepting food from outside their biradari (marriage circle). Thus, as data 
presented in this chapter on bhandaras and in the next on sectarian feasts indicate, 
feasts are competitive rituals in which status ranking may be reinforced or altered 
(Van der Veer 1988: 124-126). Close examination of the politics which surrounds 
feasts should reveal significant differences between householders and sadhus, 
between different monastic orders and religious sects, between members of the 
same sect, and even between lay sponsors and pandas (particularly in respect of 
the ritual protocol observed in cooking and serving feasts and the kinds of 
ingredients used in their preparation). 


THE FORM AND STRUCTURE OF BHANDARAS 


There are more bhandaras given at Govardhan than at any other town in Braj, 
except perhaps Mathura and Vrindaban. A survey of feasts I conducted during the 
month of Karttik (October/November), 1979, shows that 12 bhandaras were held 
that month (Appendix 2). Karttik is traditionally the most popular month in which 
to give feasts at Govardhan. The same survey further indicates that sponsors of 
bhandaras were predominantly Baniyas, mainly from western U.P. and Rajast- 
han. In spite of the fact that low-caste pilgrims are now accepted as jajmans by 
some pandas, up to the time of my fieldwork none had ever sponsored a bhandara. 
I was assured that if such a bhandara were ever arranged for a low-caste jajman, 
pandas would decline to attend. 

The decision of how many guests to invite to a feast is left up to the lay sponsor. 
The so-called ‘7 kos bhandara,’ in which some 2,000 persons from the surround- 
ing area are hosted, is the largest feast given at Govardhan. -These feasts occur 
almost exclusively during intercalary month (adhik mas) which falls every three 
years. Informants noted that three such feasts were held during the previous adhik 
mas, in Shravan, 1977. In general, however, average-sized bhandaras include 
about 50 guests; by ordinary standards, then, a feast is considered large if it 
includes 500 guests. Guests at small-sized feasts are mostly pandas and their 
family members, but a few sadhus may be invited too at the sponsor’s request. 
Attendance at large feasts is equally divided between Brahmans and sadhus. 
Other caste groups in the town and beggars who turn up at feasts are never served. 

Merit (punya) is gained by sponsoring feasts. Thisis considered an auspicious 
act, deriving from the notion that in giving wealth one gets greater wealth in 
return. Bhandaras are given on a purely voluntary basis, in contrast to the 
obligatory feasts given by householders following samskars and other Vedic 
rites.* Pilgrims who desire something from giriraj—birth of a son, recovery from 
illness, success in a business venture, etc.—make a vow (manorath) that they will 
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sponsor a bhandara when their wish has been granted. Manoraths are proclaimed 
either in the temple or beneath a Chonkar tree.” At the time manoraths are made 
the panda ties a thick red thread around the pilgrim's right wrist. This thread is 
removed and a bhandara is held only after the wish in question has been fulfilled. 
The most notable example of this phenomenon that I observed during my 
fieldwork was a Sonar from Hathras who had offered bhandaras each month for 
15 years, after giriraj had allegedly cured him of epilepsy. 


Cooking and Offering Food at Bhandaras 


Pandas are paid a modest fee to arrange bhandaras. Small feasts are prepared 
and served in the courtyard of the panda’ s home; large feasts take place in the local 
Sanskrit vidyalaya. All foods are pakka, festive foods made in ghee. These 
include at least two sweets (mithai), stewed seasonal vegetables (sag), a second, 
thinner sag, raita (a salty condiment made from yogurt and water), chutney, and 
a variety of fried and stuffed breads. In any given season some 8 or 9 different 
vegetables are available for use in preparing sag, including cauliflower, which, it 
will be recalled, is prohibited in some Vaishnavite temples. During the month of 
Shravan sweets are replaced by khir and pua (pancakes made from flour and curd 
which are deep-fried in ghee). 

Numerous explanations can be adduced to explain why food served at bhan- 
daras is mostly pakka. Pakka food is generally regarded as ritually neutral: that 
is, it requires fewer precautions than kacca when it is cooked, distributed and 
shared across varied casteranks. Pakka also is associated with auspiciousness, ex- 
plaining why it is so often an accessory of ceremonies and festivals in this area of 
North India. 

From a commercial standpoint, pakka food is more expensive to prepare and 
hence is considered a more luxurious kind of food than kacca. Widespread use of 
pakka at bhandaras boosts the town's prospering confectionary industry. Pandas 
have devised several methods to turn a profit from bhandaras. Charging jajmans 
full market prices for pakka items, pandas undercut confectionary shops either by 
preparing food themselves or by paying a cooking crew to prepare it for them. 
More infrequently pandas will strike a deal with a professional confectioner 
(halvai), who agrees to provide food to them at below market prices. 

No less important than other explanations offered here, pandas quite simply 
prefer the taste of the rich pakka to the kacca food they eat at home daily. 
Brahmans enjoy bhandaras, viewing them as both a fringe benefit of their 
profession and a trademark of the priestly life-style (Lynch 1990b). Giving and 
receiving invitations to bhandaras cements friendships in the neighborhood. The 
size of bhandaras and the cost of ingredients used in their preparation is a constant 
topic of conversation among pandas. 

Confectionary shops flanking the entrance to Mukut Mukharavind temple are 
exclusively staffed by Brahman and Bania halvais, specialists in bulk cooking of 
ceremonial foods. Townspeople and pilgrims alike are familiar with the recipes 
followed by halvais for various kinds of sweets and snacks. Halvais tend to be 
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fastidious about ritual hygiene in their shops. They bathe daily and put on fresh 
dhotis before entering the cooking area. Before cooking begins each day stoves 
(culha) are plastered with fresh cow dung. Food items are priced according to the 
type of ghee (i.e. pure or vegetable) used and the overall quality of sugar and other 
foodstuffs used in their production. 

Arranging bhandaras requires some management skills on the part of pandas. 
Professional cooks seldom agree to work on cooking crews; these are usually 
manned by semi-skilled cooks from local service castes—Malis and Garerias. 
Members of the cooking crew are paid a daily wage and are given portions of 
cooked food for their services. Atleasta day or so prior to the feast, the panda goes 
to the bazaar to purchase staples and other supplies. At that time, he might also 
arrange for a space to hold the feast in, if this is necessary, and see to it that 
invitations are delivered to guests on handwritten slips of paper. Pandas are 
entitled to borrow karhai (round-bottomed pans similar to a Chinese wok), pots, 
frying pans, and other cooking implements from the storeroom of the local temple 
committee, provided these are reserved well in advance of a feast. 

Cooking begins on the morning of the bhandara, sometimes a day before, if the 
feast is a large one. On the morning of the feast there is a welter of activity at the 
feasting site. Large cooking vessels are moved into the area, temporary stoves are 
set up, pots and utensils are washed with ashes and water, and leaf plates and clay 
eating vessels are sent for in the market. In addition, sufficient water must be 
carried in from a local well for use in cooking and serving. Cooks, assisted by the 
panda’ s wife and children, sift flour and sort and clean vegetables and grains. In 
contrast to the secrecy which often surrounds cooking in the temple, the atmos- 
phere on these occasions is carefree and open. Cooks wear their normal street 
clothes which may be hand-sewn, even soiled. They talk freely among themselves 
as they cook, occasionally stopping work to smoke a bidi or imbibe a bit of bhang. 
Outsiders—water carriers, shopkeepers, etc.—move constantly in and out of the 
cooking area. Sweets, which generally are more time-consuming to prepare, are 
cooked first, followed by sag and then by breads and snacks, like puris and 
kacauris. Once prepared dishes are placed to one side in large aluminum pots. 

When the cooking is completed, the panda arranges portions of each prepar- 
tion on a thali and, accompanied by the sponsor, goes to the temple. The sponsor, 
assisted by his panda who recites appropriate mantras, performs puja, pouring a 
pail full of milk over the temple shilas before offering the thali of prepared foods. 
The thali is placed before the shilas for a brief moment, usually in full view of 
other pilgrims in the temple and without first sprinkling tulsi on it. Now fully 
consecrated the offering is taken back to the cooking area and mixed with the 
remaining foods. 

Events and procedures described here are standard formost bhandaras. Ritual 
behaviour observed by cooks in these situations and the techniques of bulk 
cooking they employ appear to derive more from secular eating establishments 

(€.g. sweet- shops, dabas and other public eating places) than from temple cuisine. 
However, I did observe several instances where orthodox sponsors oreven pandas 
themselves insisted that stricter ritual protocol be adhered to in preparing 
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bhandaras. In a special case, an orthodox Brahman sponsor from Sawai 
Madhopur District in Rajasthan arranged the feast himself and held it in his 
panda's home. He saw to it that all food was cooked in a sweet-shop owned by 
a Brahman halvai. In his case, the offering in the temple which normally precedes 
a bhandara took several hours to complete. The sponsor first offered a complete 
puja, consisting not only of a thali of bhog but incense, garlands of fresh flowers 
(malas), milk, sacred thread and sets of unused male and female clothing as well. 
The latter were given to the sponsor's panda after the offering was completed. The 
sponsor then offered a second thali in Manasi Ganga. Returning to his panda’ s 
home, the sponsor sprinkled tulsi on all remaining cooked foods and placed them 
in front of his personal shrine, which he carried with him on pilgrimage. The deity 
was allotted 15 minutes to consume the offering in private. That variations of this 
sort do occur, however sporadically, is an indication of the fluid structure of the 
cooking and offering phases of such feasts. 


Serving Food at Bhandaras 


Serving food at bhandaras clearly exhibits a tighter, more formal ritual 
structure than cooking and offering phases described earlier in this chapter. This 
has the calculated effect of demonstrating, before other guests in a commensal 
situation, the superior ritual rank of Brahmans. 

Bhandaras are held at about two in the afternoon. Before guests arrive, the 
serving area is wetted down and burlap bags for guests to sit on are spread out on 
the floor. Sponsors decide what types of guests to invite to a particular bhandara: 
Brahmans only, or Brahmans and sadhus, from surrounding towns. One sponsor, 
herself a wealthy Marwari widow, requested that all Brahman widows in Das Bisa 
Mohalla be included as guests at her feast. 

Guests are served in ranked order at feasts, beginning with Brahmans and 
sadhus, who generally sit in separate eating lines (pankti) or on opposite sides of 
the room. These are followed by women and children of the host panda' s family, 
and by family members of the sponsor, if present. Hospitality demands that the 
sponsor and his panda wait till last to eat. Several explanations are advanced for 
this sequence. Brahmans and sadhus are honoured by being served first at 
bhandaras because they are ritual specialists. However, one Brahman informant, 
Mani Lal Sharma, made the following remarks about why the two categories of 
specialists are seated in separate eating lines: 


Brahmans and sadhus sit separately because our standards of acar-vicar are 
different. Sadhus are Vaishnavas; we Brahmans maintain something of the 
Smarta tradition in our personal habits. Brahmans do not accept kacca from 
sadhus unless they have taken initiation from them and visit their ashrams 
regularly. However, Gaudiyas often honour Brajbasi Brahmans by accepting 
our kacca, in some cases even our left-over scraps (jutha), as prasad. We 
believe that many sadhus, especially those who belong to Gaudiya and 
Ramanandi orders, come from low castes. 
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Women are served later than honoured male guests, because they have a lower 
ritual status than men and also because commensal rules in North India forbid a 
woman to dine in the presence of male affines elder to her husband (e. g. her father- 
in-law, husband's older brothers, and so ony Married women (suhagin) and 
widows may sit together in the same line. In terms of purity and pollution children 
are frequently considered to be neutral. Children are served at this time for the 
practical reason that they can be looked after by their mothers. 

Once guests are seated, ritual observances begin with the sponsor's washing 
the feet of Brahman guests. In place of the the entire fi oot, sponsors may 
sometimes wash only the big toes of Brahman guests. As Hazra (1975: 258) 
explains, "The sanctity of Brahmansis elaborated in the puranas, where people are 
directed to drink the water with which their feet are washed because all of the holy 
places on the surface of the earth exist in a sea, and those in the seas exist in the 
feet of Brahmans.’ Hindus accord miraculous powers to this water. Such water 
is stored in silver flasks and used, when needed, for medicinal purposes: rubbed 
on the body to ward off illness, brought to the forehead in benediction, etc. 

Feet washing is followed by the sponsor’s dedicatory pledge (sankalp). 
Holding aleaf on which food has been arranged, the sponsor recites the following 
pledge in front of the assembled guests: ‘I give such and such amount of food to 
Govardhan Brahmans assembled here on this occasion for the purpose of (names 
goals in question).’ He then gives his panda a fresh Rs. 1 note, and arranges for 
the food in his hand to be distributed, as 80 gras, to a local cow. 

Eating itself is regarded as a ritual activity. At meals and feasts alike in India, 
each diner purifies the space in front of his seat with water before food is served, 
leaving a circular mark where the leaf plate (pattal) isto be set down. Empty pattal 
and earthen vessels for liquid foods (kuliyas) are then placed in front of the guest, 
and the serving begins. Low-caste hired cooks are never permitted to serve food 
to guests, nor do they eat together with other guests at bhandaras. Water is 
distributed first, usually by the host panda himself or his sons, followed by other 
foods. Water, it is believed, is Narayana's ayatar and hence is considered more 
pure than other kinds of food. Particularly orthodox guests will break off five 
pieces of bread before eating: one for a cow, and others for à dog, a crow, an 
orphan, and a guest (atithi). Guests abstain from talking while eating. No one 
starts till all are served and no one rises till all have finished eating, since, it is 
feared, either activity would pollute diners in the Same eating line. Several 
helpings of food may be distributed at a singlesitting. Guests rinse their mouths 
(acman) afterward, which returns them to a normal ritual state after eating. 

More ritual observances, resembling those of ordinary puja, take place 
following the meal. Such treatment is reserved only for Brahman males and for 
no other guests. The sponsor anoints the forehead of each Brahman male with 
vermillion powder (tilak), giving each a new sacred thread and a new Rs. 1 note, 
as dakshina. The sponsor occasionally worships Brahmans, as he does other 
deities, by waving a lighted lamp in front of them and prostrating himself before 
them.. However, not all the rituals mentioned here are observed every time a 
bhandara is held; if the sponsor desires it, one or another of them may be deleted. 
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Sadhu guests are adamant in their refusal of these honours, especially dakshina, 
which they say is more suitable to be given to Brahmans than to monastics 
(virakts). Most lay persons regard dakshina as the necessary accompaniment of 
any good work. Dakshina, they maintain, is a form of the goddess Shri or 
Lakshmi, the female witness of male sacrifice. For them, all creation arises from 
the joining together of male sacrifice (Bhagvan) with female dakshina. 

Soiled vessels are swept up and destroyed after guests depart the premises. 
Clay drinking cups and eating vessels are broken and thrown away because, being 
porous, contamination enters into them and once used they cannot be purified. At 
that point the floor is again dowsed with water and the next sitting (if there is one) 
is ready to begin. Extra portions of food are usually prepared at every bhandara, 
So that sponsors may take food home with them to distribute to kinsmen, 
neighbours, and friends. Needless to say, Hindus accord great prestige to persons 
who give such feasts in holy places. 


Conclusion 


Interestingly, the pattern of food use at bhandaras is similar in certain respects 
to some of our earlier observations regarding the food management system in 
Mukut Mukharavind temple. Both have undergone rapid changes in recent years, 
and both represent adaptations to the increased commercialisation of pilgrimage 
places like Govardhan. In the case of Mukut Mukharavind temple, pandas have 
devised a relatively decentralised system of food management which shifts the 
impetus for entrepeneurship and commercial gain away from the temple commit- 
tee, placing it, instead, in the hands of individual pandas. Similarly, many more 
bhandaras are given today at Govardhan than was the case, say, 25 years ago. 
Pandas are anxious to exert full control over this food resource, cutting costs by 
hiring low-caste cooking crews. 

In temples and bhandaras alike pandas display a preference for pakka foods. 
This preference is viewed by some orthodox pandas as a decline from earlier 
standards of Brahmanical orthodoxy in the neighbourhood. An informant, Babu 
Lal Sharma, said, 


Earlier on, we pandas were strict about our dietary habits. The practice of 
giving sidha (raw foodstuffs) to Brahmans was more widespread then than it 
istoday. Tastes, too, have changed. In earlier times we used to eat simple, pure 
food. Nowadays, pandas eat sweets and other rich preparations, without so 
much as a thought.to who prepares them, the quality of ghee used, etc. In old 
style bhandaras, which were cooked only by Brahmans, rice and pua were 
served. Today, pandas think only of the good taste of things and not of the 
spiritual qualities of food. Sattvik food, which is simple and pure (pavitra), is 
notto their liking; they prefer instead rajasik foods—foods thatare excessively 
sweet and spicy. The same sort of changes have been introduced into our 
homes. Wheat, for instance, has almost entirely replaced rice in our diet. 
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The picture of bhandaras that emerges in this chapter is an exclusive one. 
These feasts financially benefit only those pandas whose jajmans can afford to 
sponsor them. Sponsoring bhandaras is restricted to upper caste pilgrims. That 
is, pandas will only accept a cooked meal from pilgrims with whom they would 
exchange pakka in ordinary commensal situations. Furthermore, members of jatis 
other than Brahmans are almost never invited to bhandaras. At bhandaras 
Brahmans are careful to segregate themselves from sadhus, many of whom they 
stereotype negatively as belonging to the lower castes. As we shall observe in the 
next chapter, sectarian feasts tend to be supportive of sectarian social order; an 
order which sometimes cuts across normal caste order. By contrast, bhandaras 
reflect the preference of pandas for tasty and luxurious foods, their lack of concern 
with ritual protocol in preparing these foods, and, perhaps most importantly, a 
public concern with the:ritual and commensal superiority of Brahmans, not just 
over other jatis but over other ritual specialists, like sadhus, as well. 


NOTES 


1 See Khare (1986b) for a consideration of food charity, hospitality and rationing as 
customary modes in the informal, non-market related sector of food distribution in India. 
2 Khare (19762: 123-240) offers a thorough analysis of feasts that accompany life rites 
and other festive occasions in upper caste households in the Lucknow-Rai Bareli region of 
Uttar Pradesh. 

3 Panktis are arranged according to jati status if members of several different caste groups 
are eating together on the same occasion. Eaters’ rows may successively appear to proceed 
from the higher jatis towards the lower and exterior ones (Khare 19762: 8). This does not 
imply, however, that there is strict equality among eaters in the same line. 

4 This distinction between karma and punya is taken up in greater detail in Chapter 8. It 
corresponds in Hindu terms to Turner's liminal and liminoid dichotomy (Turner and 
Turner 1978: 1-39). Turner reminds us that in cultures where pilgrimage is found activities 
associated with it are liminoid—that is, voluntary and optional—in contrast to the rites 
associated with everyday social relations. 

5 Pilgrims may also express their intention to perform dandauti parikrama under this same 
tree. 
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SECTARIAN FEASTS 
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Public ceremonial feasts provide an opportunity for sectarian pilgrims from 
different regions and backgrounds to congregate and share a common meal. The 
two sects in this study, Pushtimargis and Gaudiyas, have different feasting 
patterns. Such differences are related to several factors: times when it is 
considered appropriate in the sect to offer feasts, the frequency of feasts in a single 
year, the caste identity of cooks at feasts, and the ritual protocol observed in the 
preparing, offering and serving of feasts. What makes feasts significant is that, as 
meals served and consumed publicly, they display a sect's social and ritual 
attitudes. Social attitudes are extended not only to members of the same sect, but 
to members of other sects as well, and to outsiders who may not belong to any sect. 
Of necessity, an analysis of this sort raises questions about who is invited, or not 
invited, to feasts, and, if invited, where persons of different caste and social 
identities sit in relation to each other and the order in which they are served. 

Although anthropologists have demonstrated the importance of caste and 
village feasts as indicators of rank and social order, with only a few exceptions 
(Van de Veer 1988; Cantlie 1984), similar data is not available to researchers 
interested in sectarian feasts. Cantlie raises several useful points in her discussion 
of the role of food in establishing social relations among Assamese Vaishnavites 
(Cantlie 1984: 205-217). Her first point is that restrictions on food that derive from 
the caste hierarchy operate in addition to those that derive from spiritual status 
within a sect, so that every man is governed by two standards. Her informants 
explained that they cannot take cooked food from those of highercaste if they have 
not attained the same degree of initiation and they cannot take cooked food even 
from advanced initiates if they are of lower caste. Thus, for Assamese Vaishnav- 
ites, inany event, these two standards do not operate independently. The principle 
of caste has been incorporated into the organisation of the sect so that the main- 
tenance of caste distinctions is considered part of the duties of an initiate. 
However, Cantlie makes the added point that, in addition to marking status 
differentials, food is also used to assert common identity as members of a group. 
Forexample, though the ritual congregation of a prayer house may be multi-caste, 
this group is defined colloquially in terms of commensality, membership being 
expressed as ‘he is one of us: he eats with us.’ She thus concludes that food 
transactions cannot be predicted on the basis of a set of rules; rather, food 
transactions are determined by a number of factors which can be isolated at the 
analytic level but which may combine differently on the ground in each case. 

If commensal relations in a single sect are characterised by such complexity, 
as Cantlie's data seems to suggest, then commensal relations which involve 
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several different sects are likely to be doubly complex. In this chapter I attempt 
to demonstrate that feasts provide a concrete, readily observable forum for a 
comparative study of sectarian social organisation. As has already been pointed 
out in several places in this book, there is a wide disparity between Pushtimargis 
and Gaudiyas in the area of social relations. Thus, to understand the significance 
of food in each of these sects it is necessary to learn the nuances of a language in 
which spirituality, status differentials, identity and difference, amity and conflict 
find their variable expression. 


TAPELI: A PUSHTIMARG PILGRIMAGE FEAST 


The term tapeli (lit. small cooking pan) refers to daily food cooked in the 
gosvami’s household kitchen, which is separate from food cooked in Aaveli 
kitchens fortemple deities. The emphasis on smallness is intended to compare this 
food with the largeness of food cooked for the deity. While gosvamis and their 
families take as prasad a small portion of the food cooked for the Svarup, most of 
their daily food comes from the household kitchen. In addition to the temple deity, 
every gosvami household has a household deity, appropriately called tapeli ka 
thakurji, and the tapeli food is first offered to this deity, which household members 
then take as prasad. Only the gosvami himself and his family members may 
prepare sakhari bhog in the household kitchen. Members of the gosvami’s 
personal cooking staff may, however, prepare dudh ghar and ansakhari items. 

Normally, the gosvami household pays for its own food. However, sometimes 

members of the sect request the gosvami to permit them to donate a meal, either 
by supplying all the ingredients or paying in money for ingredients. Atsucha meal 
extra food is cooked for the sponsor and his family and friends, and given to them 
as prasad. Such tapeli donations are common during bari yatra. 

Managers of each pilgrimage devise their Own method of organising tapeli. 
Several times a year different Pushtimarg gosvamis lead members of the sect to a 
pilgrimage tour of Braj. 3,300 pilgrims were registered in the bari yatra in 
August, 1979, nearly two thirds of whom, as I observed, were Gujarati disciples 
of the presiding gosvami. On this particular yatra tapeli feasts were held at 
several prominent baithak shrines. In all, there are 22 baithaks of Vallabhacarya 
in Braj and 16 of his son Vitthalnathji.! 13 tapelis were listed in that yatra' s 
printed program (Appendix 3); two were held in towns close to Govardhan hill, at 
Kusum Sarovar and Candrasarovar. However, for the sake of clarity, a caveat 
ought to be inserted here, to the effect that the tapeli described in this chapter is 
just one of several different types of tapeli feasts given in the sect. Moreover, 
baithak shrines are by no means the only places where such feasts may be given? 


of the activities on bari yatra. They provide pilgrims with daily iti 
schedule ras-lila performances and Special audiences with 


addition to arranging tapelis and other large food offerings (i.e. chappan bhog and 
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kunvarau) for them. 

In 1979, it cost pilgrims Rs. 1,000 to sponsor a tapeli. About 150 guests were 
invited to an average-sized tapeli. Included in this number were the gosvami, his 
family members, and approximately 100 persons chosen by him. The remaining 
50 or so were guests of the sponsor. Attendance at tapelis was restricted to 
members of the sect and Brajbasi Brahmans. Sadhus, widows, and beggars who 
turned up were refused admission to these feasts. Nevertheless, they were not sent 
away hungry, as meals were provided to them at charitable food trusts paid for by 
wealthy pilgrims on the yatra. Three food trusts were in operation during the 1979 
bari yatra. 


Preparing, Offering and Serving Food at Tapeli Feasts 


Upon arriving at a baithak where a feast was to be held, a temporary food area 
consisting of two tents, was set up next to the baithakshrine. Sakhari was prepared 
by the gosvami in one tent, ansakhari and dudh ghar by his personal cooking crew 
in the other. The gosvami’s personal cooking crew consisted of eight Gujarati 
Brahman bAitariyas, assisted by six or seven bahariyas, mostly Brajbasi Brah- 
mans and Jats who were members of the sect. Bhitariyas are the only persons, 
other than gosvamis, who are permitted to see food before it is offered in the shrine. 

Water was sprinkled on the path before bhitariyas moved ansakhari and dudh 
ghar from the cooking area into the baithak. A border of turmeric was drawn at 
the entrance to the sanctum, then the gosvami himself set sakhari items down on 
the other side of this line. Itis common practice in this sect to offer all cooked food 
in temples and shrines. Bhitariyas depart from the shrine in order to allow the 
deity to consume the offering. In the case of baithaks, it will be remembered, the 
image is of the sect's founding guru, Vallabhacarya.? After the offerings have 
been consumed by the deity, they are returned to separate storerooms (bhandars) 
in the cooking area. While most other culinary systems dispense with food 
distinctions at this point in time, Pushtimargis follow the rather unique practice of 
maintaining them all the way through the feast itself. 

Tapelis were served at 1 or 2 in the afternoon in the open space surrounding the 
baithak building. Guests were served in rank order, beginning with the gosvami 
and his family members. Caubes,,Brahmans from Mathura and official guides 
(tirth purohits) of the yatra, were served next, followed by the sponsor and his 
guests. Attention was given to food categories when feasts were served: sakhari 
preparations, like rice (plain boiled, sweetened, or mixed with curd), bland stewed 
vegetables, and salty snacks which have been fried in oil, were served first; these 
were followed by ansakhari preparations, puris and sweets made with ghee and 
milk. As was pointed out earlier, special dishes may also be called for at particular 
baithaks (e.g. khir at Candrasarovar). After the tapeli is over, sponsors sometimes 
request portions of the gosvami's left-overs (adhamrt), for which an additional 
donation is made. I was unable to obtain a clear answer from informants about 
whether this prasad had ever actually come in contact with the gosvami's saliva. 
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VAISHNAVA SEVA: A GAUDIYA PILGRIMAGE FEAST 


Feastsare frequent occurrences at Radhakund. Called vaishnava seva (lit. service 
to, or worship of, devout Vaishnavas), feasts generally follow periods of intense 
Spiritual activity in the sect. Vaishnava seva feasts commemorate several 
different kinds of occasions regarded as important by Gaudiyas. They may be 
given on dvadashi, the 12th day of every lunar fortnight, following ekadashi, a 
solemn day of fasting in the sect; On sectarian festival days, such as Caitanya’s 
birthday, or following Saptahs, public recitations of Vaishnavite sacred texts 
sponsored by local ashrams;* on guru purnima (the full-moon day of Ashadh), 
when lay disciples honour local sadhus as gurus; during the second fortnight of 
Karttik, at the conclusion of Niyam mas, a month when laymen reside at 
Radhakund and temporarily adopt the monastic life-style; and lastly, on anniver- 
Sary days of local ashrams. 

Dvadashi feasts are given twice monthly by prominent mahants in the town. 
Guests are usually local sadhus and lay disciples of the mahant. Food served at 
these feasts is kacca, for the most part. By contrast, feasts given on important 
festival days are much larger and sweets are included along with the usual kacca 
Preparations. Feasts, serving upwards of 500 guests, take place on the anniversary 
days of large ashrams. On these occasions kacca preparations are replaced by 
Sweets and special Bengali delicacies, such as Spicy rice dishes or dishes made 
from potatoes and vegetables mixed with milk which has been curdled with lime. 
Since many sadhus and widows in the area live below normal subsistence levels, 
they look forward to these feasts in order to supplement their meagre diets. 

Feasts are subsidised through collections from lay disciples of local ashrams; 
individuals seldom Sponsor feasts. Laymen are expected to contribute cash or 
food supplies (flour, milk, sugar, etc.) for the feast. A local mahant, Vaishnavadas 
Mahant, compared this practice of collective Sponsorship with the pattern of 
individual sponsorship found in other traditions. His statement clearly reveals 


some of the feelings of rivalry that exist between ritual specialists in different 
traditions: 


Feasts at Govardhan and Jatipura are given by pilgrims who have neglected to 
offer food to Krishna on a regular basis and who Seek, therefore, to make up 
for this neglect by offering a large feastonce ina year. To my way of thinking, 
thisis almost like stealing from the Lord. A feast should notbe given for selfish 
reasons, or for show, but through a collection for the Spiritual well-being 
(kalyan) of the sect. Gaudiyas give feasts for all men, regardless of their caste 
Status. Thus, feasts are regarded as a form of devotional activity in our sect. 


Preparing, Offering, and Serving Food at Vaishnava Seva Feasts 
The same sadhus who act as regular cooks in the ashram and who are 


specialists in bulk cooking do the cooking for these feasts. In addition, they must 
be advanced initiates (bhajaniya), fully conversant with the Correct mantras and 
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esoteric knowledge necessary to prepare food in ritual settings. While other 
Vaishnavite sects, like Shrivaishnavas and Ramanandis, assign cooking duties to 
high caste sadhus, this bias is not evident among sadhus at Radhakund (Tripathi 
1978). De (1961: 479) notes that it is preferable for a member of the Gaudiya sect 
to accept food from initiated devotees over others, even if the latter are Brahmans. 

Large feasts are prepared in the courtyard of the ashram. When sufficient funds 
are available to prepare them, sweets and other pakka dishes are cooked first, 
followed by kacca foods such as plain boiled rice, lentils, and capati. Cooks do 
not adhere to food categories of any sort, including the kacca-pakka distinction 
observed in North Indian gastronomy. After the food has been cooked, portions of 
each dish are arranged ona thali and presented to the ashram’ s resident deity. The 
consecrated food is then returned to the cooking area and mixed with the 
remaining cooked food. 

At the time of serving, those who have undergone initiation into a Vaishnavite 
sect sit separately from guests who have not. Initiated laymen may sit in the same 
eating line with sadhus; women, however, may not? Thus, distinctions of in 
group-out group and gender, rather than caste considerations, influence seating 
patterns at these feasts. An added feature of Gaudiya feasts is the beggar’s line. 
Needy persons, many of them widows, attend these feast without invitation. They 
are given small amounts of food to take home or eat at the feast site. 

For Gaudiyas, in Radhakund at least, acar-vicar is defined less in terms of 
purity rules and food categories than in terms of the crucial distinction between 
sectarians and non-sectarians and the near complete control by sadhus of all feasts 
in the town. This last point was brought home by an unusual feasting situation I 
encountered during my fieldwork. Several months after I arrived at Govardhan, 
conflict broke out between Gaudiya sadhus and a 45-year-old American devotee 
who had lived in Radhakund for two years. The dispute was over a daily feast this 
devotee wished to host for Untouchable youths who accompanied him onhis daily 
parikramas around the town. Although this devotee had never formally taken 
diksha in a Vaishnavite sect, he shared Gaudiyas’ respect for the spiritual potency 
of kirtan. His rift with the Gaudiya community widened when a prominent 
mahant chastised him for inviting uninitiated—and in his words, unclean (acarhin) 
and ignorant—Harijans to participate in a devotional activity that might better be 
performed by members of the sect. The foreign devotee countered these charges 
by saying: 


My only purpose in holding this feast is to reward people for singing kirtan. I 
don’t give it to rich or poor, or to people who belong to particular sects or 
castes, but to those who chant with me. Through this I want to encourage the 
practice of kirtan among local villagers, especially those from the lower castes. 
I used to chant with Gaudiya sadhus when I first came to Radhakund, but I 
became disheartened with them when I saw how they avoided certain 
low-caste neighbourhoods whenever we made our daily rounds. This seemed 
to me to be at odds with the Vaishnava belief that all men are equal in the 
love of Krishna. After that, I chanted alone for a while, until one day some 
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Untouchable children began to follow me and mime my chanting, Overjoyed, 
I decided to reward their efforts by holding a feast for them each noontime. 
Now they join me on my rounds at 4 and 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. Each one of these 
rounds lasts about two and a half hours. 


At the outset, he was able to host this feast in the ashram of a local Manipuri 
mahant; sadhus in this ashram were recompensed to cook for the feast and clean 
up afterward. However, as feeling began to mount against this devotee in the Sect, 
Manipuri sadhus involved discontinued the arrangement, leaving the devotee 
with neither a place to hold the feast in nor cooks to prepare it. In the end, he was 
forced to hire a local Baniya Shopkeeper and distribute food, cafeteria-style, to 
singers. Each singer received portions of food equal to the number of village 
parikramas he made in a day. This is a good example of how sadhus dictate the 
format of feasts in the town. Gaudiyas criticised this man, saying that he did not 
understand proper Vaishnavite acar-vicar and that, if left unchecked, his example 
might eventually have led to a corruption of devotional practices in the town. A 
sadhu informant said: 


Before this man came to Radhakund only sadhus and Brahmans performed 
kirtan. He has encouraged members of the scheduled castesto dothis. He does 
not understand our criticisms of him or, for that matter, the ultimate meaning 
of kirtan. His devotion to kirtan is more like a fetish than a true spiritual 


discipline. His singers—many of them Camars and Kolis—do not have the . 


proper acar for kirtan. This ought to be the work of Vaishnavites who have 
received initiation and proper training in this important activity. These 
children. do this not as devotion but as a kind of job. Kirtan ought to be 
performed in an ashram, practitioners bearing in mind the nature of God and 
honouring him with pure minds and bodies. These children do not bathe before 
Kirtan, nor do they follow proper dietary habits. Our recommendation is that 
this man build a temple, or support one locally, so that this work can becarried 
out by devotees who understand the correct language and attitude for kirtan. 


CONCLUSION 


Looking at gastro-politics in several different social contexts in South India, 
Appadurai (1981) concludesthat food is the medium, and sometimes the message, 
of conflict. In his estimation, food serves two diametrically opposed semiotic 
functions: it can either homogenise the actors who transact it, or it can serve to 
heterogenise them. Considered from the standpoint of this dichotomy, tapeli 
feasts can be said to have a heterogenising function for Pushtimargis; vaishnava 
seva feasts a homogenising one for Gaudiyas. 

Pushtimarg feasts reflect a concern with food categories (e.g. sakhari, ansakhari ^ 
dudh ghar, phal-phul, etc.); with preparation, offering and servin g of food 
according to strictritual protocol; and with the social status and rank of gosvamis, 
cooks, sponsors and guests at feasts. Ranked food categories are maintained by 
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cooks and priests all the way through the serving phase of feasts. Sponsoring 
tapelis is accorded prestige in the sect. Since only one sponsor is able to provide 
the feast at a given baithak, pilgrims on the bari yatra compete for the honour of 
feeding the gosvami and his retinue. Moreover, not everyone on the pilgrimage 
is invited to these feasts. Attendance is restricted to sectarian leaders--gosvamis, 
their family members and priestly attendants--and to guests selected by sponsors. 
Thus, as an act of patronage, the tapeli feast strengthens bonds between sponsors 
and sectarian leaders. Rank order is also observable in the serving order at feasts, 
when the gosvami and his family members eat first, followed by other prominent 
members of the sect, sponsors and their guests. 

By contrast, food serves to homogenise participants at Gaudiya feasts. Spiri- 
tual adeptness, rather than high caste status, is required of cooks in this sect. 
Ranked food categories, including kacca and pakka, are not adhered to in any 
phase of these feasts. Joint sponsorship of vaishnava seva feasts mitigates against 
conflict and competition over sponsorship. Rank order, such as that between 
sectarian leaders and laymen at Pushtimarg tapelis, isnot observed when feasts are 
served. Rather, the clearest distinction is between guests who are initiated 
Vaishnavites and those who are not. What’s more, sadhus, because of their 
commitment to monastic values, are enjoined from dining in the same eating line 
with females. In sum, then, vaishnava seva feasts provide sustenance for sadhus 
and laymen who, detached from the everyday concerns of householders, devote 
themselves to the lonely, often austere path of monastic discipline. 


NOTES 


1 For a description of these, see Gokulnath’s (1967) Caurasi Baithak Caritra. 

2 Iam grateful to Prof. A. M. Shah (personal communication) for reminding me of this 
important fact regarding tapelis. 

3 A more detailed discussion of Pushtimarg image worship is found in Chapter 5. 

4 Literally saptah means a duration of seven days. However, the recitation of and 
discourses called saptah may sometimes be extended to 8 or 9 days. Saptahs are held in 
most Vaishnvaite sects. 

5 Ironically, the sadhu having the largest following in Radhakund does not reside in an 
ashram at all, but wanders, peripatetically, around the hill. These fortnightly feasts are 
paid for and arranged by his lay disciples. 

6 This last procedure is proscribed in Pushtimarg temple cuisine. 

7,By contrast, male and female devotees are permitted to sit together at Pushtimarg feasts. 
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ANNAKUT: MOUNTAIN OF FOOD, MOUNTAIN OF LOVE 
ua 


Govardhan is host to several large food festivals each year. On festival days, the 
hillside, draped row upon row with viands, is visited by pilgrims who come in 
droves to see these culinary spectacles. Tourist photographs sold in Mathura and 
Nathdwara-style cloth paintings invariably show Govardhan flanked by decora- 
tive food displays. "Why so much food?" one might ask. By examining annakut, 
the Mountain of Food festival—known also as Govardhan puja—this chapter 
attempts to explain the significance, in this cultural context, of this propensity fór 
gastro-hyberbolism.! 

The relational link between myth and ritual has long been recognised in 
anthropology since the time of Robertson-Smith. In the view of most anthropolo- 
gists myth and ritual form coordinated units, supplementing each other and 
partially overlapping in meanings. There are, of course, instances where there 
may be only a loose attachment between myth and ritual where specific myths 
may not be connected with ritual or where a few rituals may have no myths 
associated with them. However, it is more usually the case—and this is certainly 
true of the Govardhan myth's festive enactment in annakut—that myths provide 
clues to the deeper meaning of symbols in ritual and to the relationships implied 
by ritual actions and objects (Hanchett 1988: 50). 

In priestly traditions, anyway, annakut may be regarded as a reversal ritual 
(Turner 1969; Norbeck 1967; Gluckman 1969). Reversal rituals accompany 
season changes and other periods of transition in many cultures, as, for example, 
does Mardi Gras in Christian traditions in the West (DaMatta 1984) and Holi in 
Hindu North India (Marriott 1966). Such rituals are marked by mockery, 
mimicry, and the ridiculing of one category of person or conception of the 
universe by another. They exhibit what Leach has characterised as ‘a Systematic 
inversion of signs, a playing of-everyday life from front to back’ (Leach 1984). In 
the chapter that follows I depart from the functionalist view that such rituals are 
expressions of cultural catharsis, and also from Victor Turner's notion that they 

produce a feeling of ‘communitas’ out of the collapse of logical categories (Turner 
1969). I adopt, instead, an interpretive approach, which focuses more on the 
ritual's *metacommunicative' effects and its reflexive value for Vaishnavas 
(Toomey 1992). 

By ‘interpretive’, I mean that the interpreter, whether an anthropologist or an 
actor in a drama, has to go outside the text (a text can be a sentence, a story, a 
parade or a ritual) to understand its unstated or metacommunicative messages. 
Two interpreters with different backgrounds and understandings of a context 
might well arrive at different conclusions about the same situation or event.? This 
is more likely to be true of festivals, where interpreters are confronted with a 
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confusing mass of performances, all taking place at the same time. 

In my interpretation, annakut' s significance largely derives from the fact that 
it plays across two systems of religious differences. On the one hand, the rite 
comments on the full array of images found in Vaishnava worship: seen and 
unseen images, consecrated icons (vigraha) and images, like Govardhan, which 
are found in nature. On the other hand, the rite aims at what James Fernandez 
(1984) hascalleda ‘transcendent humanization’: a horizontal levelling of society. 
In the case of annakut this levelling is brought about in the Sharing of a mountain 
of prasad. Although folk and sectarian informants invoke different interpretations 
of the festival, in my opinion, annakut is best understood as a metacommentary on 
the relations of divine to human, nature to culture, and sectarian to folk. 

Various types of inversive and mediatory symbols are explored in the chapter's 
first section. The second section focuses on a comparison of food data in three 
traditions: the variety and amounts of food in each tradition, their manner of 
preparation and offering in front of the deity and their distribution to the public. 


MEDIATION, INVERSION, AND OTHER FORMS OF SYMBOLIC 
PLAY IN ANNAKUT 


Several kinds of symbols, ranging from archaic to liminal and inversive, are 
present in annakut. Similar to first fruits festivals in other cultural settings, 
annakut conveys the sense of a temporary dissolution of cosmic and social order 
(Elidae 1959). In the following discussion I deal, first, with symbols of mediation, 
such as those which involve the ritual’s place in the calendar, and, then, with 
more complex symbols of inversion: frame-switching, and role and category 
reversals. 


Symbols of Mediation 


Govardhan’s two main festivals occupy complementary nodes in the agri- 
cultural cycle. They are linked in several interesting ways to two key segments 
of the Govardhan myth. The first festival, ashadh purnima, comes at the start of 
the rainy season, on the full-moon day of June/July; the second, annakut, at the end 
of rainy season, on the first day of the bright fortnight of Karttik (October- 
November). The two festivals stand in the relation of a vow, made at the start of 
rainy season when crops are planted, to a thanksgiving celebration for the 
bounteous crops that come at the end of this period. Ashadh purnima can almost 
certainly be identified with the onset of rain and with govardhanadhari as 
protector from the rains; annakut, of course, with the harvest banquet recounted 
in the myth.? 

The auspiciousness of annakut is ensured by the fact that it takes place in the 
interval between the end of one crop rotation and the start of another.” Implied 
here is food without beginning or end: a horn of plenty resulting from a poignant 
moment in the ongoing ecological cycle. 

Annakut has a similar mediating position in the Hindu calendar. Like divali — 
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the pan-Indian festival of Lakshmi, the Goddess of Wealth— which it follows by 
a day, annakut, too, has assoiciations with wealth. It will be remembered that 
Govardhan hill is regarded in most traditions as a source of food, wealth, and 
sensory pleasure (bhog). No less significant is the day of the lunar month when 
the celebration takes place. The first day of the bright half of a lunar month is that 
pivotal day when the waning moon begins to wax, an auspicious time full of 
possibilities for gaining wealth and obtaining earthly desires. 

Annakut is one of several festivals that fall at the end of rainy season and which 
signal a shift from devotional concerns—deemed necessary in this season—to 
pragmatic concerns of householders. It is inauspicious, Hindus believe, to 
perform life rites and other Vedic rituals during caturmas. Rainy season is given 
over, instead, to pilgrimage and other pious acts of devotion not having to do with 
one's status as a householder. Thus, in this period the entire culture undergoes a 
kind of enforced monasticism. 

The procession of newly shaven monks at ashardh purnima has its origins in 
the ancient custom whereby monks were expected to wander about freely during 
rainy season;? by contrast, festivals at the end of rainy season promote family and 
domestic values. Houses and temples undergo a 'spring cleaning' on dhan teras 
(lit. “wealthy 13th")—earthen pots from the old year are broken and new ones are 
purchased. Family solidarity is proclaimed in bhaiya doj, a protection ritual 
celebrated in Mathura on the day following annakut. On this occasion brothers 
and sisters join hands and bathe together in the Yamuna. Since Yami is the sister 
of Yama, females invoke the river to intercede with Yama on behalf of their 
brothers. Symbols of time, discussed throughout this section, all appear to express 
the idea that wealth gained by performing pilgrimage and other devotional acts 
in the old year will multiply in the year to come. 


Frame Switching 


Perhaps the most interesting aspect of symbolism in annakut is the way basic 
elements of icon worship are rearranged in the rite. Pilgrims’ attention is equally 
divided in the rite between Govardhan hill, the mountainous food display in the 
temple courtyard, and the temple icon which presides over the festivities from its 
niche inside the temple. Displays are circular, rather than frontal or lateral, as is 
the case when they are centred on temple icons. At Govardhan, the hill playsa 
central role in the ritual; at other places, however, a Govardhan shila may be 
substituted for the hill. When such stones are not available—outside Braj, for 
example—the hill is signified by the metaphoric shape of the food display. 

A huge pile of rice stands at the centre of most displays, around'which breads 
and sweets, and dishes prepared from grains and vegetables, are arranged in a 
Circle.” Displays are erected in temple courtyards, but it is also common to move 
displays out of the temple altogether. When thisis done the display is constructed 
at the side of Govardhan hill and the temple icon is taken out of the sanctuary, to 
view the display from atop a ceremoniously decorated palanquin. 

At Jatipura, great fanfare attends the arrival of Gokulnathaji, one of Pushtimarg's 
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nidhi-svarups, who makes a special trip to Govardhan from his permanent 
residence across the river at Gokul. During the display, the gates of Gokulnathaji’s 
haveli, which flank the side of the hill, are thrown open, admitting crowds of 
pilgrims. Here, the triple images of the Govardhan myth are lined up three-in-a- 
row: the majestic Gokulnathji icon, at one end, faces Govardhan hill at the other 
end, across a 10-foot-high pile of rice in the centre of the temple courtyard. 
Pilgrims are mesmerised not by the splendidly dressed icon, as might normally be 
the case, but by the mountain of food in their midst. 


Symbols of Inversion 


A range of inversive symbols and behaviors are displayed in annakut. These 
inversions add to the ritual’s overall sense of ambiguity, helping to create a ritual 
environment full of possibilities for symbolic transformation and multiple inter- 
pretation. 

The role of the pujari is downplayed in annakut. In some cases Brahman 
pujaris dress as gopas; in others still, an actual cowherd is invited into the temple 
to preside over the ritual. Annakut at Jatipura’s Gokulnathji haveli ends on a 
climactic note, when a local Brahman, dressed in gopa costume, dives into the 
mound of rice, from a balcony above the courtyard. In other temples, in the act 
knownas lutna (lit. 'stealing"), pilgrims are permitted to dismantle the display, by 
rushing in and taking away as much food as they can carry. In Nathdwara’s 
Shrinathji haveli, this privilege is reserved for Meena and Bhil tribesmen, out of 
respect for the help they gave Rana Raj Singh of Mewar in protecting Nathdwara 
from the Moguls. Tribals save portions of dried rice to which they attribute special 
magical and medicinal powers. Such acts of ritual stealing refer, of course, to 
Krishna’s identity as the mischievous butter thief (makhancor), who snatches 
butter, milk, and curds from Yashoda and the gopis. 

In most Braj temples an effigy of Krishna-Govardhan (usually with one arm 
raised, in his giridhari posture) is constructed out of cow dung ata place near the 
central food display (Plate 18). This same cow dung figure is found in domestic 
rituals of Govardhan puja, performed on this day by women throughout North 
India. Newly harvested crops, it is believed, should not be eaten until they have 
first been offered to this cow dung effigy. At dusk on the day of Govardhan puja, 
women and children circle the figure in each household courtyard, singing 
folksongs and shouting slogans, such as ‘Shri giriraj maharaj ki jai!’ (‘Hail 
Govardhan, king of hills!”), in praise of the mighty hill. The image, surrounded 
on four sides by walls, has an appendage of some sort hanging between its legs. 
By some accounts this is a phallus, by others a cow's tail. In any event, this hybrid 
image reférs to Krishna in his role as cosmic creator. At one point in the 
proceedings at Govardhan's Mukut Mukharavind temple, a local cowherd leads 
acow—coquettishly adorned with bells and flower garlands around its neck—into 
the temple precincts. Spectators sing spirited folksongs (hiro), as the cow prances 
around the food display and tramples the cow dung effigy beneath its hoofs (Mital 
1966; Satyendra 1953). Remnants of the cow dung effigy are saved and rolled into 
crackers which are later attached to the Holi bonfire. 
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Plate 18. Cow dung effigy constructed at the time of of fering Govardhan puja 


Beyond lending a folkish touch to annakut, this intrusion of elements from 
domestic ritual raises several compelling issues. In most respects it is in perfect 
keeping with the ‘genre-mixing’ found elsewhere in this ritual. Relations within 
a sect are often conceived in terms of intimate personal emotions, such as erotic 
and familial love. Thus, it should come as no surprise to find that sects regard 
themselves as families. Pushtimargis, for example, are called Vallabha-kul 
(Vallabha's family). As if to take this family metaphor one Step farther, one of 
Pushtimarg's prized possessions is a cow (‘Gaumata’ [Mother Cow]), housed at 
Nathdwara, which is allegedly a direct descendant of cows in Krishna's original 
herd. 

The greatest source of Symbolic dislocation in annakut, however, comes from 
the display of kacca foods in the temple's open courtyard. Following DaMatta's 
(1984) definition, ‘dislocation’ refers to the capacity of an object to become the 
focus of strongallusions when it passes from one domain to another quiteremoved 
and contradictory in terms of a given social system: 


The distance between domains calls attention to the object, transforming it. 
Understanding dislocation [the heartof the symbolizing process] as the critical 
mechanism in the transformation of objects into symbols is basic to our under- 
standing of what a rite is. (DaMatta 1984: 213) 
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In contrast to other food festivals in Braj, where pakka is the central offering, 
annakut is the sole occasion when kacca food is openly displayed in front of the 
deity. In most ritual circumstances, rice is offered to temple deities only behind 
closed doors, unobserved even by pujaris? Interestingly, this is the only day in 
the year when kacca is offered to Balaram’s icon at Baldeo. Since this popular 
deity is a mastram, he prefers bhang and sweets to more homely kacca food. In 
sum, then, annakut' s egalitarian message is underscored by the symbolic display 
of kacca—a category of food hedged with prohibition in most commensal 
situations—in a space defined as public. These last points are beautifully 
condensed in an annakut illustration (Plate 19) taken from a Pushtimarg manual 
on temple ritual (Shivaji, ed. 1936). Atthe top of the illustration, the old Shrinathji 
haveli stands poised on a pinnacle of Govardhan hill, presiding over the food 
display below. Foreground and background are linked by cowherds and cows 
roaming about in the middle of the picture. Ritual, which is normally confined to 
the microcosmic Braj of the haveli’s interior (for, in this sect, temple floorplans 
recreate Braj topography), is here tumed out of doors. Annakut ploughs divinity 
back into nature, as it were, in a vision of pastoral harmony. Entirely absent from 
the picture are Vallabhacarya, the sect’s founder, his priestly descendants, the 
gosvamis, and other mainstays of the sect’s iconographic repertoire. Even Krishna 
is not iconically represented, the semiotic message being that he is contained in 
the circle formed by the two half-circles of hill and food display. A cow stands at 
the center of this circle, suckling her calf. This is a provocative, naturalistic 
Statement, indeed, for a sect regarded by themselves and others as consummate 
iconophiles. 


ANNAKUT FOOD DATA IN THREE TRADITIONS 


The following discussion of food offerings and practices should highlight differ- 
ences between the way annakut is celebrated in priestly and monastic traditions. 
Data on the three annakut celebrations described in this section were collected by 
the author in October-November, 1979. The analysis reveals how Brahman 
priests try to mask disorderly elements in the ritual by continuing to make use of 
food categories in the display, and how, in contrast to sadhus, they have developed 
a social framework for sharing expensive foods once the display is over. 

Gaudiyas at Radhakund offer annakut only on the actual festival day. How- 
ever, in traditions where ritual specialists are householder priests, annakut may be 
celebrated at any time during this season. Lay disciples of Gaudiya sadhus 
contribute cash donations to help defray costs of the offering. Annakut in 
Jatipura's havelis is paid for by large donations of wealthy disciples in the sect and 
through cash sales of prasad. At Govardhan's Mukut Mukharavind temple 
pilgrims may sponsor an annakut offering at any time, except on the day of the 
festival itself when a collection is taken up in the panda neighbourhood fór a 
village annakut (Plate 20). 
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Plate 19. Annakut illustration from a Pushtimarg worship manual 
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Preparation, Offering, and Distribution of Food in Annakut 


As Table 6 indicates, annakut in Pushtimarg temples is a larger and more 
expensive celebration than in other traditions. For example, in 1979, it took 21 
days to prepare in Gokulnathji's haveli. Cooks had to be brought in from places 
outside Jatipura to assist the haveli’ s regular cooking staff. Cooks prepared time- 
consuming sweets first, waiting till the last day to prepare more perishable boiled 
foods. Over 50 baskets were offered in both ansakhari and sakhari categories, 
with many of the same recipes appearing in both categories. An average recipe 
was made in quantities of 150 kg. or more. 

Arranging the display took six or seven hours to complete. Offerings were 
displayed in earthen jugs, vine-woven baskets and on silver plates, all of which 
possess high ritual valences. Huge pichvai, usually depicting some kind of 


TABLE 6: ANNAKUT FOOD DATA IN THREE TRADITIONS 








Tradition Gaudiyas Pushtimargis Locals 
Location Raghunathdas Gosvami —— Gokulnathji ki haveli Mukut Mukharavind 
Samadhi temple 
Cost Rs. 350 Rs. 50,000 Rs. 2,000 
Foods Offered —132 kgs. rice —5,500 kgs. rice —176 kgs. rice 
—10 kacca dishes —50+ dudh ghar dishes —16 kacca dishes 
—4 pakka dishes —50+ ansakhari dishes —50 pakka dishes 
—5 kinds of sweets made — —50- sakhari dishes —18 kinds of sweet dishes 
from milk meva made from milk 
—seasonal fruits —seasonal fruits -meva 
—an assortment of differ- ——seasonal fruits 
ent chutneys, pickles and  -an assortment of different 
fruit preserves chutneys, pickles, and fruit 
preserves 
Identity of Sadhus Gujarati Brahmans Brajbasi Brahmans 
Cooks 
Type of —no public display —elaborate public display -public food display 
Display -rice placed at centre of - of offerings —circular food arrangement 
display -foods arranged symme- — —attention given to kacca/ 
—no attention given to trically in front of temple pakka distinction in pre- 
food categories in display icon paring and offering food 
time allowed for deity to —attention given to food -no time allowed for deity 
consume offering categories in preparation to consume offering 
and offering 
-time allowed for deity to 
consume offering 
Pattern of —all food distributed free —sakhari food distributed  —kicari prasad distributed 
Distributing of charge to pilgrims without charge free of charge 
Prasad —ansakhari and dudh ghar -pakka food served to 
items sold at fixed prices pandas at a neighborhood 
bhandara later the same 


day or distributed on a 
cash donation basis 
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Govardhan scene, were placed behind the icon. Fruits, nuts, pickles and preserves 
were placed in a row directly in front of the image. Several neat rows of ansakh- 
ari offerings were put down elsewhere inside the sanctum. Stalks of fresh 
sugarcane and garlands of mango flanked the sanctuary doors. A mound of rice, 
some 10 feet high, stood in the centre of the courtyard. Around it semi-cicular 
rows of jugs and baskets, all containing sakhari preparations, were arranged. 
Foods prepared in peanut oil were placed in one row, boiled foods in another. 

Most experts agree that Pushtimarg skill in food arrangement is unsurpassed 
in Hindu gastronomy. In Gokulnathji's annakut, for instance, the autumn gold, 
orange and green colours of cooked grains and vegetables, and the varied shapes 
of jugs and baskets used to display the offerings, were visually set off by the mound 
of white rice at the centre of the display. 

With the display in place, priests departed the temple precincts, leaving the 
icon time to consume the offering. The display took place between 2 and 5 in the 
aftemooon. Spectators were given leaf plates of rice, curries, and stewed 
vegetables. Sweets and other pakvan were returned to haveli storerooms, where 
they were arranged and sorted for sale. Pilgrims then were able to purchase prasad 
from the haveli’s business office. A large feast for Caubes and other Brajbasi 
Brahmans was hosted by the Gokul gosvami later that same night. 

Annakut is a comparatively simple affair in other towns around the hill. The 
Gaudiya celebration at Raghunathdas Gosvami samadhi in Radhakund incorpo- 
rated few of the inversive elements described in this chapter's opening section. In 
this sect's view annakut was introduced into Braj, from eastern India, by the 
medieval saint Madhavendra Puri. Preparations were kacca, for the most part, 
with the quantity of rice offered being nearly double that of other recipes 
combined. Food was prepared by local sadhus. Only about 10 kgs. of sweets were 
offered. Largely for the sake of convenience, sweets were purchased from a local 
Sweet-shop. Foods were placedonacloth in frontofthe ashram deity. Dishes were 
arranged inacircle around the pile of rice in the centre. Gaudiyas did not separate 
food into separate categories at any time during this offering. At the time of 
offering, sadhus and pilgrims sat outside the closed temple doors, listening to an 
account, read from Caitanya Caritamrta, of Madhavendra Puri's original annakut 
celebration at Govardhan. This was the only tradition where food was not 
displayed to the public in the presence of the temple image. Food was distributed 
gratis to all who demanded it. 

In Govardhan's Mukut Mukharavind temple, food was cooked by a cooking 
crew made up of pandas, in a large open space in front of temple committee 
headquarters. Kacca and pakka were the only food categories observed here. 
Where Pushtimarg cooks prepared seven or eight different recipes for popular 
dishes, like khir, local cooks made only one. Dishes, particularly in the pakka 
category, were made in three flavours: sweet, bland, salty and/or spicy. 

Although sectarian displays are often lateral and symmetrical because they 
are arranged in front of temple icons, food in this temple was arranged in circular 
patterns around the stone images (Plate 21). Pakka foods werearranged by flavour 
in the sanctum—sweets in one place, salty snacks in another, and so on. A line of 
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Plate 21. A glimpse at the annakut display inside Mukut Mukharavind temple 
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turmeric, drawn at sanctuary doors, separated pakka foods inside from the pile of 
rice and other kacca offerings placed outside. Offerings were presented in a 
variety of utensils, some of them made of aluminum, borrowed from Brahman 
homes for the occasion. 

Pilgrims were given kicari prasad—a mixture of rice, lentils, and curries— 
free of charge, once the display was over. Later that same afternoon, pandas held 
a bhandara. Sweets left over from the feast were weighed and distributed on a 
donation basis in the neighbourhood. As one panda, Guriram Sharma, observed, 
preference for pakka food in annakut has risen steadily in recent years: 


While kacca foods—lentils, curries, barley, and rice—are mainstays of the 
feast, more and more sweet preparations have been introduced. The proportion 
of kacca to pakka was more balanced in earlier times, but today pakka appears 
to be winning out. Of course, it is true that pakka is needed to help defray the 
cost of the feast. In our view annakut is a special feast for the panda 
neighborhood. Several days before the festival donations are collected in the 
neighborhood and the temple committee arranges for the feast to be prepared. 
Earlier annakuts rarely cost Rs. 400 or 500. However, last year we spent Rs. 
1,600; this year we expect to spend more than Rs. 2,000. Some pandas choose 
to sell their shares of pakka to pilgrims, but this is not a common practice. 


Without question, the large quantities of pakka found in priestly celebrations 
of annakut can be linked to the personal tastes and commercial interests of 
Brahmans. Distributing kacca prasad without charge, but selling pakka, would 
seem to compromise some of the offering's egalitarian goals. However true this 
is--and it is certainly true from the standpoint of priests’ motives—annakut 
continues to impart its egalitarian message, as long as rice and other boiled foods 
are displayed outside the temple Sanctuary. Priests’ attempts to include food 
categories in the display take on a paradoxical cast when this essential fact is 
considered. There is, moreover, a touch of irony in priests’ fondness for pakka: 
while kacca, considered exclusive in most commensal situations, is rendered 
inclusive in annakut, conversely, normally inclusive pakka is rendered exclusive 
in the rite. Thus, even this modification retains something of that same inversive 
quality for which the festival is famous. 


NOTES 


1 Annakut is one of several large food festivals held in Braj. Others include kunvarau and 
chappan bhog, given by members of Pushtimarg Sampraday; chattis vyanjan, found 
mainly in temples of the Gaudiya sect; and byauru, a wedding feast for Radha and Krishna, 
given in the Radhavallabh temple at Vrindaban. For similar examples of food hyberbole 
in Western sources, see Bakhtin (1984) on Rabelais. 

2 Forexample, Bennett's (1992) excellent ethnography of Pushtimarg temples at U jjain 
offers a more Durkheimian interpretation of annakut in this sect than does the present 
study. 
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3 In his study of crowd behavior, Cannetti (1962) lists rain and the festive banquet as 
“crowd symbols’, together with fire and the field of corn. He maintains that once a spark 
has been set off, these symbols tend to focus the attention of a crowd and to carry the action 
along. 

4 These are the rainy season crop (KAarifa), sown in July and harvested in October, and 
the winter crop (rabi), sown in the fall after monsoon has ended and harvested around Holi, 
in March or April. Monsoon crops includerice, several kinds of millet, barley, corn, lentils, 
sorghum, peanuts, sugarcane, cotton, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, and chili peppers. Wheat, 
gram, mustard, peas, and carrots are winter season crops. 

5 This festival is also known locally as Mondiya Purno, 'the full-moon day of shaven 
ascetics.’ 

6 Appadurai (1981: 495) notes that, historically, the grain heap was a dominant symbol 
of the jajmani system in South India. It symbolised the series of ritual transactions which 
bound agricultural clients/specialists to wealthy clients in a relatively closed, non- 
monetary, reciprocal economic system. 

7 In one Braj temple pujaris so fear the pollution that serving and eating rice brings, they 
remove the temple icon to a special eating chamber, adjacent to the main sanctum when 
kacca is offered. 

8 Feasts for Caubes are given a special name, handas. 

9 This view was challenged by ritual specialists belonging to other traditions. 


9 
CONCLUSION 
Áo 


This book has examined food in a variety of ceremonial contexts, in temples, and 
at feasts and festivals. The purpose of this chapter is twofold: to sum up our 
previous discussions and to state that which remains implied and immanent in the 
present study but which has to be more fully demonstrated in future analytic 
studies. Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the data presented in this book is 
the light it sheds on non-hierarchical food Systems in India. In most commensal 
situations in India, acceptance of food is regulated by a host of different factors: 
by caste hierarchy, sectarian divisions, the mutual opposition or repulsion of caste 
groups, the reaction formation characteristic of lower castes, relative seniority of 
kin, distance between affines, and personal considerations (Cantlie 1984; Dumont 
1970; Khare 1976a). However, up till now we have lacked adequate understand- 
ing of how these same factors operate in exchanges of prasad at pilgrimage places 
like Govardhan. 

Anthropologists have consistently emphasised the uniqueness of prasad asa 
category of food and the fact that it is not transacted according to the same rules 
governing ordinary food exchanges (Khare 1976b). But, as findings of the present 
study repeatedly demonstrate, this is clearly not an accurate formulation; for, it 
will be remembered, most anthropologists base their conclusions solely on the 
properties of prasad once it has been consecrated—that is, after it has first been 
offered by devotees to the deity and consumed by him. My study widens the scope 
of inquiry beyond that of earlier studies to include careful consideration not only 
of treatment of prasad in its cooking and offering Stages, but public ceremonial 
feasts as well, where conflictand competition between invited guests is frequently 
displayed. Thus, I seek to demonstrate that commensality in these ritual contexts 
reflects similarities to and differences from commensal situations described by 
anthropologists for other social and cultural settings in India. 

At least four of the seven factors mentioned by Cantlie (1984) as regulating 

acceptance of food are pertinent to situations outlined in this book. These are caste 
hierarchy, sectarian divisions, the mutual opposition or repulsion of caste groups, 
and personal considerations. Whilethese may occur separately, more usually they 
are found to operate interdependently. 

Depending on the group, caste status may or may not be important in the 
selection of cooks. Cooks in Pushtimarg and in the local tradition are mostly 
Brahmans. Among Gaudiya sadhus, however, spiritual advancement in the sect 
and not caste status is the criterion for selecting cooks. Cutting across this 
emphasis on relative status in the caste hierarchy, however, is an even greater 
emphasis on the principle of separation. This should come aso surprise when one 
considers that an interpenetration between bhakti and caste ritual Systems is a 
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common phenomenon. In most contexts associated with pilgrimage the signifi- 
cance of food transactions derives as much from distinctions between groups of a 
like order as from considerations of caste hierarchy. As Cantlie (1984: 217) 
suggests, “Those who eat together are considered to be one people who assert their 
common identity in the giving and taking of food.” 

This emphasis on separation is reflected in several different ways in my data. 
It helps to explain why Brahmans sit separately from sadhus at bhandaras, why 
non-sectarians are separated from sectarians at vaishnava seva feasts in the 
Gaudiya sect, and why sadhus who belong to sects which accommodate caste 
Status are reluctant to accept cooked (especially kacca) food from sadhus whom 
they presume to have lower caste rank than themselves? Similarly, Pushtimarg 
Sosvamis, their family members and ritual attendants, are granted larger shares of 
haveli prasad than are ordinary lay disciples in the sect. 

The mutual opposition or repulsion factor is evidenced in the refusal by caste 
groups of the same or similar rank to accept kacca from each other. Brahman 
members of Pushtimarg refuse to accept either the gosvami' s left-overs (adhamrt) 
or sakhari food prepared by him or other members of his family. This is a 
departure from most other sects where leftovers (jutha) of holy men--gurus, 
sadhus, and samnyasis--are regarded as sacred and edible by devotees. It is not at 
all extraordinary for certain groups of pandas to refuse kacca from other groups 
of Brajbasi Brahmans. Caubes, for example, do not partake of sakhari offerings 
cooked by Pushtimarg bhitariyas nor do they accept kacca preparations cooked by 
Sanadhya Brahmans. For their part, Sanadhya Brahman groups, like pandas in 
Das Bisa, retaliate in this status game by steadfastly refusing to accept kacca 
prepared by Caube cooks. This competitive aspect of commensal relations is 
routinely observed among competing groups of pandas and other ritual specialists 
in pilgrimage centres across the whole;of North India.” As Appadurai (1981).so 
aptly points out, gastro-politics is “deep play’ for Hindus.5 IT agree completely with 
him when he states, ““commensality is a species of competitive encounter within 
a shared framework of rules and meanings in which what is risked are profound 
conceptions of self and other, high and low, inside and outside” (Appadurai 1981: 
509). 

No less significant than these other factors are personal considerations which 
have the potential to affect commensality in a multitude of different ways. 
Orthodox individuals are charged with the responsibility of maintaining appropri- 
ate standards of acar-vicar in all matters dealing with food. They are thus 
constantly faced with decisions regarding what should be eaten, how it should be 
cooked and handled, and with whom it can be eaten and to whom itcan be served. 
Ritual values and observances associated with food are regarded by the average 
orthodox Hindu as a serious part of his karma and dharma. A gap is nevertheless 
found to exist between claimed and practised commensal observances. 

Strict adherence to prescribed codes, procedures, and attitudes tends to 
reinforce conventional patterns of culinary orthodoxy. By the same token, inno- 
vation and change are endemic to the system. They may come about either 
because of secular influences on the wider food system or because of a general 
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relaxation of observances concerned with ritual impurity. Introduction of non- 
indigenous vegetables, like potatoes, into temple cuisine, increased use of cheaper 
grades of ghee and sugar in bulk-cooking, and the tendency for pandas to cut costs 
at feasts by hiring cooking crews made up of low-caste helpers, are just a few 
examples of changes discussed in earlier chapters of this book. 

Prasad, like other kinds of food, is handled as a moral construct by Hindus, and 
hence is susceptible of meaningful ordering at several simultaneous levels. As I 
have attempted to demonstrate throughout this book, the problem of the meaning 
of prasad is not so much related to technical procedures and ritual restrictions as 
to interpretations placed by devotees on this important category of food. South 
Asian anthropologists generally accept Dumont’s assertion that caste and com- 
mensal order in Indiais clearly based on the hierarchical opposition of the pure and 
impure. Without wishing to dismiss entirely the importance of the pure-impure 
idiom in relation to food preparation and commensality, this dichotomy is alone 
insufficient to explain the significance of many food offerings described in this 
book. Furthermore, if ritual values of purity and impurity provide a set of values 
for coherent reduction within the Hindu system, then, as annakut and chappan 
bhog festivals seem to demonstrate, auspiciousness (shubh) produces a competing 
value of accumulation and superabundance.$ 

Thus, the ritual purity-impurity scheme clearly has conceptual and empirical 
limitations, because while the Hindu ideological system may propose it at one 
level for specified purposes (e.g. in instances of intercaste dining), it may reject 
it totally at another level (e.g. prasad). The Hindu mode of thinking recognises 
reality (or practice) as an integral part of thought and makes actual (external) 
existence of objects only an extension of primary conceptual principles. Thus, a 
physically existing substance, like prasad, is conceived only in terms of the major 
meanings itrepresents (i.e. its significance as a manifestation of divine grace) and 
its external physical existence is not accorded any independent validity. Follow- 
ing upon this last point, I agree completely with Khare's view that the pure-impure 
idiom is not always essential to the entire ideological system and that anthropolo- 
gists need to study the basic Hindu thought system more closely than we have 
heretofore (Khare 1976b: 111-112) 

Thatritual purity may be kept consistently subservient to its conceptual aspect 
in the Hindu thought system is rather nicely illustrated in Peter Bennett's 
discussion of efforts made by Pushtimarg priests to preserve purity in seva: 


Clearly, there is a need for a more comprehensive understanding of the ritual 
connotations of purity and impurity. The notions do not relate exclusively to 
objective properties of the external world but are used in a much wider sense 
to describe subjective states of mind. Thus the virtuous Vaishnava must 
endeavor by all means to keep his conduct (acar) and thoughts (vicar) pure 
(shuddha). Mental purity, expressed in pure thoughts and feelings, and 
physical purity, expressed in pure actions, are regarded as complementary 
merits. Both are required for the sincere performance of worship. On the one 
hand, purity of body is conducive to purity of mind: thoughts become pure by 
following strict rules of conduct. On the other hand, devotees also insist that 
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ifa man is not pure in thought he will not be pure in body and hence unworthy 
of seva. We have already noted that the enhanced condition of purity assumed 
by priests not only purifies the physical body but also leads to a pure state of. 
mind, devoid of worldly concerns. A Maharaja explained: “Whenever we 
approach Bhagvan it is not good for us to have contact with outside things. 
During seva we must remove all laukika thoughts from our minds so that we 
can become completely absorbed in Bhagvan.” (Bennett 1990: 197-198.) 


Food in general, and prasad in particular, are social symbols, which, through 
reciprocity, accumulation, etc., are translated by context and-used as words to 
express all kinds of messages. As my own research has indicated, in bhakti 
contexts food offerings relay important messages regarding the human-divine 
relationship. As I have attempted to prove at several points in this book, emotion 
(bhav), and the human-divine relationship it expresses, is also objectified or 
substantialised for devotees through food symbols and practices. Not surpris- 
ingly, interpretations of bhav vary widely across traditions. Though one discerns 
the same set of culinary metaphors and metonyms (themes derived from rasa 
theory, for example, and the Govardhan myth) weaving through all three tradi- 
tions, each tradition is nevertheless distinguishable by the model of emotional 
experience it favours and the stories and rituals itemploys to shape this experience 
for devotees. Findings indicate that emotions such as maternal and erotic love are 
clearly constituted within a different framework of social relationships and 
cultural knowledge than emotions referred to by the same name would be in 
contemporary Western societies (Toomey 1990: 173-174). Moreover, traditions’ 
views on many finer points of emotional theory, even in regard to emotions 
bearing the same name, are not parallel in many instances. 

The point that each tradition possesses a consistent and distinctive ritual 
style—a structure of practice, if you will—for handling food in ritual situations, 
has been adequately made throughout this book. Each tradition generates its own 
set of food practices and a social context within which food is prepared by ritual 
specialists and shared with devotees. Bhav provides both the imagery and means 
of interpretation for particular ritual styles. Let us review quickly how this works 
in each tradition. 

Vatsalya bhav, the maternal emotion, shapes many aspects of worship in 
Pushtimarg. Ritual images of Krishna as child or as nath, sovereign of the 
universe, are favoured in this sect. Pushtimarg gastronomy demonstrates concern 
with extreme luxury, on the one hand, with the attentiveness of a mother tending 
to her child’s every need, on the other. Though perhaps only in an indirect way, 
maternity implies some sort of familial relation to Krishna. This emotion is often 
cited as a justification for four key social attitudes in the sect: (1) the general notion 
that householder (grahastha) status, rather than monastic detachment (vairagiya), 
is appropriate to the sect’s devotional goals; (2) the extreme emphasis on the 
family and caste lines in the sect’s leadership; (3) the longstanding ties of 
followers and their families to gosvami preceptors; and (4) the fact that Pushtim ar- 
gis refer to themselves as Vallabha’s family (Vallabha-kul). Worshippers in the 
sect are expected to dedicate completely their minds, bodies, and wealth (tan, 
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man, dhan) to seva. Food offerings are one of the primary means by which wealth 
is expressed in this sect. Rather predictably, Pushtimargis are regarded by many 
in India as the undisputed gourmands of Hinduism. Haveli cuisine, normally 
varied and sumptuous, reaches grandiose heights in large feasts given from time 
to time in the sect's ceremonial year. The entire ritual system is shaped by a 
maternal metaphor: pushti, or nourishing grace. Like mothers, devotees are 
expected to nourish svarups with material offerings. Offerings are ritually 
channeled to sacred images by gosvamis and their priestly intermediaries and 
returned to devotees suffused and enriched by Krishna's pushti. 

Madhurya bhav, the amorous emotion favoured by Gaudiyas, is based on the 
illicit love of gopis for the irresistible teenage Krishna. This complex emotion is 
open to a wide range of interpretations in different sects and/or regions of India 
where it appears, even, in this case, between householder gosvamis and monks in 
the same sect (cf. Marglin 1990). Social attitudes of sadhus at Radhakund stress 
the importance of a devotional community without caste or status distinctions of 
any kind. Ashram temples generally contain images of the sect’s founder, 
Caitanya, or the divine pair Radha-Krishna, mystically conjoined (conjunctio). 
According to sadhus, icon worship (murti-puja) is a personal, private act, 
conducive to an idiom of purity stressing intimacy and closeness with the deity. 
Like love-making, they add, ritual is a private, internal matter to be experienced, 
not ‘seen,’ in the outward sense of display. These same sadhus define purity as an 
inner state where intention precedes the manipulation of physical substances ina 
controlled ritual environment. 

Absent entirely from this ritual style are large food displays and the separation 
of foods into ranked categories during cooking and offering, both characteristic of 
Brahmanical temple cuisine. Prasad is not generally sold in ashrams but shared 
by devotees as a feast or common meal (vaishnava seva), after participating in 
long hours of strenuous devotional activity. In short, more sensual and visual 
forms of ritual expression, such as those found in Pushtimarg worship, are left 
unstressed in this tradition, and the food offering itself takes on aspects of a feast, 
rather than a sweet or other culinary souvenir to be taken away from the temple 
by pilgrims. 

What gives coherence to the local tradition is not a discernible and unitary 
emotional approach to divinity, but the popular belief that the hill Krishna- 
Govardhan is a metonymic mountain of food and a bestower of bhog--wealth, 
pleasure and plenty. Man and God are both regarded as part of nature by 
practitioners of this ritual style. Ideally, this conceptual scheme obviates the need 
for pujaris, purity rules, and the like. Worshippers of all social ranks are 
encouraged to approach the hill freely and present offerings to it. Foods offered 
are the same foods which symbolise festivity, auspiciousness, and states of 
physical and emotional well-being in other social contexts in North India. Here, 
unlike in sects, food offerings cannot be explained with reference to their position 
inan articulated ritual system or, for that matter, in terms of some unified exegesis. 
Rather, their meaning derives from a wide range of human experiences, ancient 
Braj folk beliefs, the pervasive cultural value of auspiciousness, and the universal 
human need for nurturance and sustenance. 
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This raises one final point: what, if anything, gives unity to the three different 
'gastrosophies' outlined in this book? The answer to this question lies in 
Govardhan hill itself and the annakut ritual, with which the hill is sometimes 
associated in local lore. As Krishna’s natural body (svarup), Govardhan is 
conceived of as a veritable mountain of food. In the Braj tradition, at least, 
Govardhan has become a dominant symbol both for prasad and the transcendent 
ideal of complete and undifferentiated love it signifies. To borrow a phrase from 
Victor Turner, Govardhan and annakut are the fons et origo of all food ritual and 
also their critique (Turner and Turner 1978: 250). This point is perhaps most 
dramatically brought home in the ritual of annakut, performed in all threé 
traditions. Annakut plays across the terminal and categorical boundaries of ritual 
formin each tradition, mediating distinctions between temple offerings and feasts, 
and even between Krishna's sacred images and food offerings made to them by 
devotees. The ritual calls into question the importance of priests and the ordered 
sequences and codes that comprise food rituals in most traditions. In doing so, 
ordinary structures of food ritual are loosened in annakut and participants are 
grounded for a brief time in the ethos of the ancient Govardhan myth. Thus, in 
annakut the mutual love of Krishna and his devotees--the essential message of 
bhakti--is ingested and powerfully transformed and revivified for the faithful by 
symbols (i.e. by Govardhan hill and prasad which are symbolically equated in this 
conceptual system) that are at once natural, cultural, and transcendent. 


NOTES 


1 By the reaction formation is meant the tendency of the lower castes to react to the refusal 
of higher castes to accept their food by closing in on themselves and rejecting in turn food 
cooked by the higher castes (Cantlie 1984: 214). 

2 Ramanandi sadhus are fairly restrictive in willingness to engage in commensal relations 
with members of other sects. Gaudiyas sadhus, by contrast, are far less restrictive in these 
matters. 

3 At handas, feasts given during bari yatra to honour Caubes, sakhari foods are always 
prepared by Caube cooks. 

4 Pandas are not generally found at tirths in South India. 

5 Deep play is defined by Geertz as cultural performance through which status concerns 
of a particular culture are dramatised for participants in some clear fashion. In deep play, 
he continues, “everyday experience is rendered by presenting it in terms of acts and objects 
which have had their practical consequences removed and been reduced (or, if you prefer, 
raised) to the level of sheer appearances, where their meaning can be more powerfully 
articulated and more exactly perceived" (Geertz 1973: 443). 

6 Raheja (1988) offers a throughgoing analysis of auspiciousness (shubh) and its opposite, 
inauspiciousness (ashubh), the cultural constructs concerned with bringing about or 
maintaining the well-being of persons, families, houses, etc. In her view, this pair is every 
bit as central to Hindu social thought as the impurity-purity dichotomy emphasised by 
Dumont. 

7 Onarelated note, Fullerconcludes that concepts of purity and pollution are not exhausted 
by high and low status, but they also involve ideas of food and of spiritual purity and 
closeness to god. The meaning of these concepts cannot be fully grasped if we reduce them 
to their significance in the social order, or explain them in terms of the latter (Fuller 1980). 
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SACRED SITES AT GOVARDHAN 


Type of Site 


I. Lila-Sthal 
(Places associated 
with Krishna lila) 


II. Natural Objects 


(a) Govardhan hill 
Mukharavind 


Giriraj ji ki jibhya 

Govardhan stones 
bearing impres- 
sions of 
Krishna's lila 


Bits of blue- and 
gold-coloured 
stone 


Description 


Place where annakut was 
offered 


Place where Krishna slew 
the bull Arishta 


Place of dan-lila 


Site of midday lila of 
Radha and Krishna 


Place where Indra perfor- 
med abhisheka of Lord 
Krishna 

Site of maharas-lila 

Place where Krishna 
grazed cattle and where 
he fashioned cups (donas) 
made of leaves, so that he 
and his companions could 
eat curds 

Place where Shrinathji 
played Holi 


Site of Shrinathji's and 
Svaminiji's marriage 
ceremony 


Krishna's ‘own true form’ 
(svarup) in nature 


the hill's ‘lotus mouth’ 


the tongue of the hill 


stones with imprints of 
Krishna's hands, flute, 
curd dish, and so on, in- 
cluding a stone that, when 
struck, echoes with the 
sound of his flute 
Worshipped as the joint 
incamation of Radha- 
Krishna 


Location 


Anyor Govardhan 
Shyamkund 


Dig-Mathura road as it 
passes over Govardhan 
hill 

Radhakund 


Govind Kund 


Candrasarovar 
Shyam Dhak 


Gulal Kund, on the road 
leading from Jatipura to 
Gantholi 


Gantholi 


Govardhan 
Manasi Ganga, Jatipura 


Radhakund 
all around the hill 


all around the hill 


Worshipped by 


Pushtimarg Folk 
tradition 
All traditions 


All traditions 


Gaudiyas 


All traditions 


Pushtimarg 
Pushtimarg 


Pushtimarg 


Pushtimarg 


All traditions 


Folk tradition 
Pushtimarg 


Folk tradition 
All traditions 


Gaudiyas 
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Appendix-I (contd. from page 125) 








Type of Site Description Location Worshipped by 
Dandauti shila A stone in Jatipura in Jatipura Pushtimarg 
front of which pilgrims are 
expected to prostrate, to 
absolve themselves from 
any sin acquired by climb- 
ing on the hill 
(b) Bodies of water Manasi Ganga Govardhan All traditions 
Radha- and Shyamkund — Radhakund zi 
Narad Kund On the parikrama road > 
between Govardhan and 
Radhakund 
Kusum Sarovar Near Govardhan 4 
Candrasarovar Near Parasoli Pushtimarg 
Govind Kund Near Anyor All traditions 
Surabhikund Jatipura Pushtimarg 
Apsarakund Jatipura All traditions 
Gulal Kund Jatipura Pushtimarg 
Bilchukund Between Jatipura and Vishnuswamis 
Govardhan 
(c) Trees Banyan (Ficus indica) Throughout the area All traditions 
Pipal (Ficus religiosa) : z 
Chonkar or Shyami Š zi 
(Prosopis spicigera) 
Dhak (Butea frondosa) 5 : 
Imla (Tamarindis indica) ki z 
Kadamb (Nauclea x * 
cadamba) 
Tamal (Xanthochymus 4 . 
pictorius) 
Nim (Melia indica) ` È 
(d) Plants Basil (Occimum sanctum) ^ 0 
IIL Major Temple and Shrines 
Mukut Mukharavind Manasi Ganga Folk tradition 
temple 
Dan Ghati temple Dig-Mathura road, Folk tradition 
Govardhan 
Daniray temple Dig-Mathura road, Pushtimarg 
Govardhan 
Haridevji temple Govardhan All traditions 
Manasa Devi temple Govardhan Folk tradition 
Cakreshwar temple Govardhan All traditions 
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Type of Site Description Location Worshipped by 
? 
Lakshminarayan temple Govardhan Shrivaishnava 
Sampraday 
Raghunathdas Gosvami Radhakund Gaudiyas 
Samadhi 
Shrinathji haveli Jatipura Pushtimarg 
Shrigokulnathji haveli Jatipura j 
Shrimathuranathji haveli Jatipura : 
Shrimadanmohanji haveli Jatipura 2 
Giriraj ji ka mukharavind  Jatipura g 
Dhunka Dauji opposite Surabhikund 2 
Punchari kau lautha Punchari folk tradition 
Sudarshanji temple Nimgaon Nimbark Sampraday 
IV. Places of Sectarian Interest 
(a) Samadhi Memorials containing Radhakund Gaudiyas 
ashes or relics of Gaudiya 
saints, such as Raghu- 
nathdas, Krishnadas 
Brahmachari, Krishnadas 
Kaviraj 
Memorials of Vallabha's — Jatipura Pushtimarg 
gosvami descendants 
(b) Bhajan kuti Small huts where Radhakund, Govardhan, Gaudiyas 
Gaudiya saints engaged Govind Kund 
in solitary bhajan and 
chanting of Krishna’s 
name 
(c) Baithak ‘Resting spots’ where Radhakund Gaudiyas 
Caitanya, Jahnavi, Madha- 
vendra Puri, Jiv Gosvami, 
and other saints are 
believed to have sat and 
preached, meditated, or 
composed some devo- 
tional work 
‘Resting spots’ of Val- Jatipura, Candrasarovar,  Pushtimarg 
labha, Vitthalnath, and Parasoli, Anyor, Govirid 
other prominent gosvamis Kund, Govardhan, 
Radhakund 
*Resting spot' of Hit Radhakund Radhavallabh 
Harivamsh Sampraday 
(d) Villages asso- ^ Residences of Surdas, Candrasarovar, Jamnauta, Pushtimarg 
ciated with Kumbhandas, Parma- Surabhikund, Rudrakund, 
Ashtachap poets nandadas, Citswami, Bilchuban, Manasi Ganga 
Govindswami, Caturbhuj- 
das, Krishnadas, and 
Nandadas 
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Appendix-I(cond, from page 127) 
Type of Site Description Location Worshipped by 
(e) Sites associated Saddu Pande's house Anyor Pushtimarg 
with Shrinathji 
icon 
Place where Shrinathji mukharavind at Jatipura t 
was first manifest to 
Vallabhacarya 
Site of original Shrinathji Atop the hill at Jatipura E 
haveli 


Temporary hiding place Tod ka Gano, a thicket 
of Shrinathji during the near Gantholi 
‘Turkish’ invasion 
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INCOME OF MUKUT MUKHARAVIND TEMPLE IN 1979 





Month Rent Given to Contractors" 
Temple Committee (Rs.) Total Income*  (Rs.) 

ShravanI 9,600 21,200 
(intercalary month) 
Bhadon 1,100 2,300 
Ashwin 1,300 2,300 
Karttik 3,600 6,400 
Agahan/Margashirsh 2,300 2,200 
Paush 2,200 2,200 
Magh 2,900 3,350 
Phalgun 3,200 6,700 
Caitra 2,250 3,250 
Vaisakh 3,000 3,000 
Jyeshth 2,900 2,900 
Ashadh 3,000 3,500 
Shravan II 8,600 16,600 
(plus AshadhPurnima) 


*Contractors' income represents approximately 20% of the temple's income during this 
period. The remaining 8066 goes to individual pandas as commission. 
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BHANDARAS HELD IN GOVARDHAN, KARTTIK 
(OCTOBER-NOVEMBER), 1979 


Date Sponsor Guests Invited Caste of Cost Other Particulars 


Cooks Rs.) 
a eee 


Kartik Baniya from 250 Brahmans; Food prepa- 2,000 Rs. 1 dakshina 


I.1 Akola 250 sadhus red by Baniya given to Brahman 
halvai guests. Sponsor 
gives bhandaras 
several times a 
year. 
Karttik Baniyafrom 51 Brahmans;6 Food prepared 250 Sponsor gave this 
L3 Ferozabad Brahman widows; by ladies of feast after the birth 
ladies of panda's panda's house- of a son. 
family hold 
Kartik Marwari 250 Brahmans; Food prepared 1,500 Sponsor washed 
I.8 Baniya widow local Sanskrit stu- by cooking feet of Brahmans 
from Calcutta dents; 4 widows; crew made up and gave each Rs. 
ladies of panda’s of 3 Mali 1 dakshina. 
family cooks 


Karttik Marwari 250 Brahmans, in- Food prepared 4,000 Feast was offered 


1.2 Baniya from cluding ladies of by cooking at the conclusion 


(anna- Calcutta the panda' s crew made up of annakut in 
kut) family; 250 of 5 Mali Mukut Mukhara- 
sadhus cooks vind temple. 
Karttik Sonarfrom 51 Brahmans Food prepared 1,500 This is a regular 
1.7 Hathras by cooking monthly bhandara 
crew made up given for the past 
of 2 Mali and 15 years. Sponsor 
1 Gareria cooks gave Rs. 1 to each 
Brahman. 
Karttik Jat from 11 Brahmans,3 Food Prepared 75 Sponsor gave this 
1.9 Bharatpur ladies of the by panda's feast after receiv- 
panda's family wife ing a boon from 


giriraj. 

Karttik Baniyafrom 100 Brahmans; > Food prepared 550 
IL12 Hathras 150 Gaudiya Math by 4 Gaudiya 
sadhus Math sadhus 


Sponsor is a disci- 
ple of local mahant 
belonging to 
Gaudiya Math. 


SS 
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Date Sponsor Guests Invited Caste of Cost Other Particulars 
Cooks (Rs): 
Kartik 2Brahman 12 Brahmans, Food prepared 250 Brahman sponsors 
II.13 brothers from women and child- by Baniya supervised cook- 
Sawai Ma- ren of panda's halvai in ing. Sponsors 
dhopur family local sweet- washed Brahmans’ 
(Rajasthan) shop feet before the 
feast, performed 
sankalp, and per- 
formed arati of 
Brahmans after the 


feast. Each male 
guest was given 
Rs. 1, a sacred 
thread, and a mala. 


Kartik Baniya villa- 11 Brahmans Food prepared 75 Guests were given 


II.14 ger from a by panda’s Rs. 1. Feast was 
nearby village wife held after sponsor 
received a boon 


from giriraj. 


Karttik Collection — 150 Brahmans; Baniyahalvai 750 No dakshina given. 


11.14 raised among 100 sadhus Feast was arranged 

pilgrims from by sponsors’ 

the same panda. 

village 
Karttik Baniyafrom 21 Brahmans Baniyahalvai 100 Pilgrim and his 
11.15 District wife had just com- 
(purni- Morena pleted dandauti 
ma) (M.P.) parikrama. 
Karttik Baniyafrom 40 Brahmans, in- Baniyahalvai 200 Sponsor's wife 
0.15 Mathura cluding 5 ladies had just given birth 
(purni- of panda' s to the couple's 
ma) family first son. 
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ITINERARY OF PUSHTIMARG BARI YATRA, AUGUST, 1979 
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Place Visited Date Associated food events 
Mathura Bhadon II.12-13 tapeli 
Madhuban Bhadon II.14-15 tapeli 
Shantanukund Bhadon II.1 None scheduled 
Bahulaban Bhadon II.2 tapeli 

Kusum Sarovar Bhadon II.4 tapeli 
Candrasarovar Bhadon II.5-6 tapeli 

Jatipura Bhadon II.7-12 chappan bhog 
Dig Bhadon 11.13 None scheduled 
Pamadra Bhadon II.14 None scheduled 
Kaman Bhadon II.15 tapeli 

Barsana Ashwin I.3-5 tapeli 

Sanket Ashwin 1.6 None scheduled 
Nandgaon Ashwin 1.7-9 None scheduled 
Kokilaban Ashwin 1.10 None scheduled 
Kotban Ashwin 1.11 tapeli 

Paigaon Ashwin 1.12 None scheduled 
Shergarh Ashwin 1.13 None scheduled 
Chir Ghat Ashwin 1.15 tapeli 
Bachaban Ashwin II.1 None scheduled 
Vrindaban Ashwin II.2-4 tapeli 

Man Sarovar Ashwin II.5 tapeli 

Lohban Ashwin II.6 None scheduled 
Baldeo (Dauji) Ashwin IL.7 handa 

Gokul Ashwin II.8-9 tapeli 
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GLOSSARY 








Term Translit- Meaning 
eration 

acar-vicar acar-vicar Manners and morals 

acman acman Ritual sipping of water which begins or 
ends a ritual observance 

adharamrt adharamrt ‘Lip nectar’ or left-overs of Pushtimarg 
gosvamis, prized by followers of that 
sect 

amavas amavas New-moon day of a Hindu lunar month 

anna anna Boiled rice 

annakut annakut Mountain (kut) of food (anna) festival 

ansakhari ansakhart Pushtimarg term for preparations 
derived from grains or vegetables which 
are cooked by frying in ghee. Also 
known as balabhog (lit. baby food) 

apavitra apavitra Impure or polluted 

arati arat Ceremony in which a lamp is waved 
before the object of worship 

ashardh aghardh Full-moon day of June-July, also known 

purnima purnima as guru purnima 

ashram ashram Monastic dwelling 

Ashtachap Ashtachap ‘Bight seals,’ the eight poets, including 
Surdas, revered in Pushtimarg 
Sampraday 

atithi atithi A. guest 

avatar avatar Incarnation of a deity 

bahariya bahariya Helper who is only permitted to enter 


bahi-katha 


bairagi 


bahi-katha 


bairagr 


the outer rooms of Pushtimarg temple 
and to prepare betel, milk-sweets, and 
flower garlands for the deity 
Pilgrimage register maintained by 
pandas 

Term for a Vaishnavite sadhu, meaning 
‘detached one’ 
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baithak 


Balaram 
balkrishna 


ban 
ban yatra 


bari yatra 


beti 


Bhagavata- 
purana 


bhaiya doj 


bhajan 
bhajan ashram 


bhajan kuti 
bhakta 
Bhaktamal 
bhakti 
bhandar 


bhandara 
bhang 
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baithak 
Balaram 
balkrshna 


ban 
ban yatra 


bari yatra 


befi 


Bhagavata- 
purana 


bhatya doj 


bhajan 


bhajan ashram 
bhajan kufr 
bhakta 
Bhaktamal 
bhakti 
bhandar 


bhandara 
bhamg 


*Resting spots' of Vallabhacarya and his 
descendants 


Krishna's elder brother, often depicted 
holding a plough in one hand and a cup 
of bhang in the other 


Child Krishna 
A forest 


‘Procession through the forest’; ‘a 
pilgrimage which involves visiting 
various sites associated with Krishna’s 
Braj lila 

40-day pilgrimage through Braj 
undertaken by members of Pushtimarg 
sect 


Daughter 


10th century Purana whose description 
of Krishna’s life subsequently became 
the standard scripture for many 
Vaishnavites 


“Brother's second,’ celebrated on the 
second day of the bright half of the 
month of Karttik; an important bathing 
festival held in Mathura on the day 
following Govardhan Puja 


Song addressed to God 


Place where widows engage in group 
chanting 


Huts where Gaudiya saints engage in 
solitary prayer and chanting 
Devotee 


16th century hagiographical anthology 
focusing on the lives of medieval Indian 
saints 


Religious path Stressing devotion, 
worship, and love of God 


A storage area or pantry where mostly 
uncooked foods and other food articles 
are kept 


Public ceremonial feast 


A concoction made from Marijuana in 


leaves, mixed with milk, sugar and 
spices 
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bhat bhat 
bhav bhav 
bhavana bhavana 
bhitariya bhitariya 
bhog bhog 


bhog shila bhog shila 
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Boiled rice which is ready to eat 


Emotion, sentiment, thought, the basis 
of rasa. Frequently denotes one of the 
types of emotional ‘relationships 
possible between Krishna and his 
devotees 


Thoughts or feelings stimulated by 
something 


Priests who perform seva in the inner 
(bhitari) rooms of Pushtimarg temples. 
Traditionally, they belong to one of 
three Brahman jatis: Audicha, 
Sanchora, or Girinara 

Food offered to divinity; meal, 
pleasure, sexual passion 

Place in Jatipura where Pushtimargis 
make food offerings to Govardhan hill; 
also known as mukharavind 

Food 

Celibate way of life 

Term for initiation ritual of Pushtimarg 


Deriving from the Sanskrit vraja, 
‘cowherd encampment’; hence the 
grazing country where Krishna grew up 
Inhabitant of Braj 

Dialect of Hindi spoken in Braj 

The love-play of Krishna and his 
companions which took place in the 
land of Braj 

Bengali Brahman Saint (1486-1533 
A.D.) who founded Gaudiya 
Sampraday. He is considered by his 
followers as an incarnation of Radha 
and Krishna 

The most authoritative biography of 
Caitanya written by Krishnadas Kaviraj 
at the beginning of the 17th century 


Four months of rainy season 


bhojan bhojan 
brahmacari brahmacart 
brahmasam- brahmasam- 
bandh mantra bandh mantra sect. 
Braj Braj 
Brajbasi Brajbast 
Braj Bhasha Braj Bhasha 
Braj lila Braj lila 
Caitanya Caitanya 
Caitanya Caitanya 
caritamrt caritamyt 
caturmas caturmas 
Caube Caube 


Caste of pilgrimage priests living in 
Mathura 
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caurasi caurast ‘84 kos’; pilgrimage circuit of Braj 
kos parikarma kos parikrama 
chappan bhog chappan bhog Large offering of 56 different dishes 
which commemorates the marriage of 
Krishna and Svaminiji in Pushtimarg 
sect 


chattis vyanjan chatfis vyahjan Special offering of 36 dishes 


culha . culha A typical North Indian hearth in the 
kitchen 

dakshina dakshina The payment to the recipient for the 
acceptance of the prestation that is to 
be made 

dandauti dandauft Custom of prostrating during 

parikrama parikrama pilgrimage 

darshan darshan The act of seeing and being seen by the 
deity 

dauji danji ‘Elder brother’, epithet of Balaram 

dham dham Abode or residence of a deity 


Dhunka Dauji Dhunka Dauji Place near Jatipura where Pushtimargis 
traditionally offer chappan bhog 

diksha diksha Formal initiation into a Hindu sect 

diksha-guru diksha-guru The spiritual preceptor who formally 
initiates aspirants into a sect or spiritual 
practice; also known as mantra guru 
because the initiation is by means of a 
mantra 

divali divalt Pan-Indian festival of the lights 
dedicated to Lakshmi, goddess of 
wealth 

dudh ghar dudh ghar Pushtimarg term for foods that are 
prepared from milk and which exclude 
grains 

dudhdhara dudhdhara The practice of pouring a continuous 

ki parikrama kī parikrama stream of milk all the way around 

Govardhan hill 


dvadashi dvadasht The 12th day of every fortnight in the 
Hindu lunar calendar; a time when 
feasts are frequently given 

ekadashi ekadasht 


A day of fasting observed on the 11th 


day of every fortnight in the Hindu 
lunar calendar 


- A ee ` 


Glossary 
gaddi 


Gaudiya 


gaurang 
ghee 


Gita-Govinda 


giriraj 


gobar 
Gokulnathji 


gopa 
gopi 


gosvami 
Govardhan 


Govardhan 
puja 

govardhan- 
adhari 


govinda- 
lilamrta 


grhastha 
guru 
halua 


halvai 
Haridevji 


haveli 
Holi 


gaddi 


Gaudiya 


gaurang 
ghi 


Gita- Govinda 


giriraj 


gobar 
Gokulnathjt 


gopa 
gopi 


gosvamt 
Govardhan 


Govardhan 
puja 

govardhan- 
adhari 


govinda- 
tilamrta 


grhastha 
guru 
halua 


halvat 
Haridevjt 


havelt 
Holt 
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Seat or throne; term for a major 
sub-lineage of Pushtimarg Sampraday 


A religious sect. It has its roots in 16th 
century Bengal, was inspired by the 
saint Caitanya, systematised by the 
Vrindaban Gosvamis, and is devoted to 
the worship of Radha-Krishna 


‘The Golden-Coloured one,’ epithet of 
Caitanya 


Clarified butter normally made from 
cow’s milk 


12th century Sanskrit poem 

‘King of hills,’ epithet of 
Krishna-Govardhan 

Cow dung 


Nidhi-svarup of Pushtimarg sect owned 
by the gosvami of 4th gaddi and housed 
at Gokul 


A male cowherd, friend of Krishna 


A female cowherd, a milkmaid 
companion of Krishna 


Preceptor 


Literally, mountain of cow dung 
(gobar) wealth (dhan); sacred-hill 
located to the west of Mathura 


Also known as annakut, a large food 
offering made to Govardhan hill 


Krishna as lifter of Govardhan hill 


16th century Sanskrit text describing 
daily activities of Radha and Krishna 


Householder 

Preceptor, teacher 

A typical Indian pudding 

Professional confectioner or proprietor 
of a sweet-shop 


Popular image of Krishna located at 
Govardhan 


Pushtimarg temple 


Spring festival celebrated throughout 
North India 
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jajmani, 
Jajman, 


jati 
Jiv Gosvami 
jutha 


kacca 


kanthi 
karahi 


Karttik 
katha 
Keshavacarya 


khasa aparas 


khir 


kirtan 


kuliya 


kund 
kunvarau 
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jajman, 
Jajmant 


jati 
Jiv Gosvami 
jaha 


kacca 


kantht 
karahi 


Karttik 

katha 
Keshavacarya 
khasa aparas 


khir 


kirtan 


kuliya 


kund 
kunvarau 


Technically, a host who undertakes to 
perform a sacrifice; generally, a client 
or customer who receives services 
offered and pays for them in cash and / 
or kind; sociologically, jajmani is the 
term for the system of relationships 
betwen jatis that requires them to 
acquire and/or render services to each 
other on customary occasions 


A more exact native equivalent of 
‘caste’ 


One of the six Vrindaban Gosvamis; a 
nephew of Rup Gosvami 


Left-over scraps of food that have come 
in contact with polluting saliva 


Foods that have been boiled in water 
or roasted and which require greater 
ritual precautions for cooking, 
distribution, and sharing across caste 
groups 

Necklace made of basil wood 


A typical Indian frying pan, made of 
iron and having a rounded bottom 


Hindu month of October-November 
Story 


Founder of Haridevji icon and ancestor 
of present day gosvami priests at 
Haridevji temple 


Strict state of purity observed by priests 
in Pushtimarg temples 


A festive preparation made from rice 
and milk; this preparation can be either 
kacca or pakka, depending upon how 


its ingredients are brought in contact 
over fire 


A devotional style of Singing that 
involves repetition of the names of 
Radha and Krishna 

Earthen vessels used to Serve water and 
liquid foods at feasts 

Pond 


A feast celebrating Krishna's betrothal 
to Svaminiji in Pushtimarg sect 
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laddu 
lila 


lila-sthal 


Madhavendra 
Puri 


madhurya 
bhav 


mahant 


maharas-lila 


makhancor 
Manasa Devi 
Manasi Ganga 


manjari 


manjari 
sadhana 


manorath 


manira 


math . 


Mathureshji/ 


Mathuranathji Mathuranathji 


mohalla 
moksha 


mukharavind 


mukhiya 


laddu 
tila 


Iila-sthal 


Madhavendra 
Purt 


madhurya 
bhav 


mahant 


maharas-lila 
makhancor 
Manasa Devt 
Manast Ganga 


manjari 


manjari 
sadhana 


manorath 


mantra 


math 


Mathureshji/ 


mohalla 
moksha 
mukharavind 


mukhiya 
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A typical ball-like Indian sweetmeat 


Divine sport or play, particularly as 
understood in the Vaishnavite religious 
movement 

Places associated with Krishna's Braj 
lila 

Medieval saint from eastern India who 
visited Govardhan and found the 
Gopalji icon; he is credited by Gaudiyas 
with introducing annakut to Braj 


Erotic love, sweet emotion 


Monastic head of an ashram 


Moonlight circle dance of Krishna and 
his milkmaid companions 


Krishna as the lovable butter thief 
Goddess of snakes 
Sacred pond in the centre of Govardhan 


One of the female servant-companions 
of Radha 


A spiritual practice that involves 
mentally transforming oneself into a 
manjari and worshipping the divine 
couple Radha-Krishna through various 
acts of service; special practice of 
Gaudiyas at Radhakund 


Act of religious patronage expressing 
the wish or desire of a devotee 


Ritual formula 


Literally, hut or cave but usually 
referring to a monastic dwelling 


Nidhi-svarup of Pushtimarg sect, 
belonging to the gosvami of Ist gaddi 
and housed at Jatipura 


A typical rural or urban neighbourhood 


Liberation 
‘Lotus mouth’ of Govardhan. 
Depending on one’s perspective, 


mukharavind is located either in Manasi 
Ganga or at Jatipura 


Chief priest in Pushtimarg haveli 
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murti-puja 
naga 


nidhi-svarup 


Nimbark 
Sampraday 


pakka 
pakvan 


panda 
pankti 


parikrama 
pattal 
pavitra 
pichvai 
prasad 


prem 
puja 
pujari 
punya 
purnima 


Pushtimarg 


Radha 


Radhakund 
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mürti-puja 


naga 


nidhi-svarup 


Nimbark 
Sampraday 


pakka 


pakvan 


panda 
pankti 


parikrama 
pattal 
pavitra 
pichvai 
prasad 


prem 
puja 
pujart 
punya 
purnima 


Pushtimarg 


Radha 


Radhakund 


Worship of a deity’s image 

An ancient class of mythical semi-divine 
beings having the appearance of snakes 
and inhabiting hills and small bodies of 
water 

Nine original icons of Pushtimarg sect 
given by Vitthalnathji to his seven sons 
Vaishnavite sect found in Braj and 
surrounding areas of Uttar Pradesh and 
Rajasthan 


Fat-based or frie! foods which 
customarily require fewer precautions 
when they are cooked, distributed and 
shared across various caste ranks 


Pakka cooked foods that are considered 
festive, auspicious, and ready for 
distribution among one’s relatives and 
friends 


Brahman pilgrimage pries 

A row of commensal eaters and their 
shared social and ritual properties 
Circumambulation of a sacred place 
Leaf plates 

Ritual and/or spiritual purity 

Painted temple backdrop 


Food left over from deity’s meal and 
distributed to devotees; metaphorically, 
an edible expression of human or divine 
favour or presence 


Love, divine love, other serving love 
Hindu worship 

Hindu temple priest 

Religious merit 

Full-moon day of a Hindu lunar month 


The Way of Grace; term by which 
followers. of the sect founded by 
Vallabhacarya are designated 


Most beloved of the gopis, often 
considered fully as Krishna’s consort 


Radha’s pond; site of the mid-day love 
games of Radha and Krishna 
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raganuga- 
bhakti 
sadhana 


Raghunathdas 
Gosvami 

rajas 

rasa 

rasika 

ras-lila 

rasoi, 


rasoighar 


Rup Gosvami 


sadhu 


sakhari 


samadhi 
samkalp 
samnyasi 


sampraday 
samskar 
Sanatan 


Gosvami 


saptah 


sattva 


rüganuga- 
bhakti 
sadhana 


Raghunathdas 
Gosvamt 

rajas 

rasa 

rasika 

ras-lila 

rasol, 


rasoighar 
Rup Gosvamt 


sadhu 


sakhart 


samadhi 
sankalp 
samnyasr 


sampraday 
samskar 
Sanatan 


Gosvami 


saptah 


sattva 
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Type of devotion in which practitioners 
try to gain spontaneous emotional 
experience of Krishna 


One of the six Vrindaban Gosvamis 
who lived for many years at Radhakund 


Passion, energy, forcefulness, wrath, 
anger 


Juice, extract, flavour, sentiment, 
transcendental emotion 
Experiencer of rasa,  aesthete, 


connoisseur, gourmet 


A drama depicting an episode from the 
life of Krishna 


Food area; that part of a home or 
temple where food is prepared 


Perhaps the most influential of the six 
Vrindaban Gosvamis credited with first 
systematically presenting the aesthetic 
approach to bhakti 

Saint, mendicant, or hermit, 
particularly of the Vaisnavite sect 
Pushtimarg term for grains and 
vegetables that have been boiled in 
water, dry-roasted on a griddle, or fried 
in vegetable oil, being highly 
susceptible to impurity 

Tomb of a saint or other respected 
person 

Dedication of an offering at a sacred 
place 

A Hindu renouncer, as distinct from a 
sadhu 


Tradition, sect 
Refining process, Hindu life rite 


One of the six Gosvamis of Vrindaban 
who lived for many years at Govardhan; 
uncle of Rup Gosvami 


Recitation of a sacred text in a period 
of 7 days or more 


Truth, honesty, peacefulness, goodness. 
purity 
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seva 


sevak 
sevaki aparas 


Shakta 
shalagram 
shebait 
shubh 
shila 
shishya 
Shiv 


Shrinathi 


shrngar 


Surdas 


Svaminiji 


svarup 


svayambhu 
tamas 


tapeli 
thakurji 


thali 
thekedar 
tilak 


tulsi 
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seva 


sevak 


sevaki aparas 


Shakta 
shalagram 
shebait 
shubh 
shila 
shighya 
Shiv 


Shrinathjt 


shrngar 


Surdas 


Svaminijt 


svarup 


svayambhu 
tamas 


tapeli 
thakurji 


thah 
thekedar 
tilak. 


tulst 


Service, deovtional worship. Term for 
puja in Pushtimarg sect 


One who offers seva in Pushtimarg sect 


Lesser form of ritual purity observed by 
lay helpers in Pushtimarg temples 


Worshipper of the goddess 

Ammonite stone sacred to Vaishnavites 
Temple manager 

Auspiciousness 

Sacred stones 

Lay disciple 


Great god of the Hindu pantheon who 
combines in himself contradictory 
powers of asceticism and eroticism 


Principal svarup of Pushtimarg sect 
owned by the Tilkayat and housed at 
Nathdwara 


Love, the erotic sentiment; make-up; 
adornment 


Best known of the medieval poets who 
composed Krishna lyric in Braj Bhasha 
dialect 


Krishna's spouse in  Pushtimarg 
mythology 


Temple image, essential form of deity 


Images which have been spontaneously 
manifest 


Darkness, ignorance, dullness, distress, 
anxiety 


Pushtimarg pilgrimage feast 


The Lord, image of the Lord, personal 
deity 

Typical Indian food plate 

Temple contractor 


Auspicious mark applied to the centre 


of the forehead by members of Hindu 
sects 


A bush or small tree that is a member 


of the basil family and is considered 
sacred to Vishnu 
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Vaishnava 


Vaishnava 
seva 


Vallabhacarya 


varta 


vatsalya bhay 
vigraha 
viraha 

virakt 

Vishnu 


Vishnusvami 
Sampraday 


Vitthalnathji 


Vrndaban 


Vrndaban 
Gosvamis 


Yamuna 


Yashoda 


Vaishnava 


Vaishnava 
seva 


Vallabhacarya 


varta 


vatsalya bhav 
vigraha 
viraha 

virakt 


Vishnu 


Vishnusvami 
Sampraday 


Vitthalnathjr 


Vrndaban 


Vrndaban 
Gosvamis 


Yamuna 


Yashoda 
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Worshipper of Vishnu or any of his 
avatars, including Ram and Krishna 


Gaudiya pilgrimage feast 


Saint and philosopher (1478-1531 A.D.) 
whose descendants became leaders of 
the Pushtimarg Sampraday 


Conversation, account; a genre of 
prose, often including poetry as well, in 
which early sectarian works of 
Pushtimarg were written 


Love of mother for child, maternal love 
Consecrated likeness of a deity 
Separation, love-in-separation 

Term for a Vaishnavite monk 


Great god of the Hindu pantheon, for 
Vaishnavites the ultimate summation of 
divinity 

Small Vaishnavite sect to which 
Haridevji gosvamis belong 


Second son of Vallabhacarya 
(1551-1640 A.D.) generally credited 
with having fixed the ritual and social 
organisation of Pushtimarg Sampraday 


Basil forest where Krishna is said to 
have danced the maharas-lila; now a 
pilgrimage centre on the Yamuna north 
of Mathura 


A group of six theologians sent to Braj 
by Caitanya in the 16th century to 
establish Vrindaban as spiritual centre 
and further develop the Gaudiya sect: 
in this region 

Sacred river that runs through Braj; also 
a goddess 


The adoptive mother of Krishna, wife 
of Nanda 
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